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Educating the Whole Child I the stentorian voice of a union 


station announcer we hear the pro- 
nouncement “We must educate the whole child.” We hear a chorus respond: 
“Yes, yes, we must. Yes, yes!” To accomplish education of the whole child, 
a few courses in handicrafts and shopwork are added to the study program. 

Again we hear some theorist steeped in uncertainty, but not admitting his 
uncertainty, say, “Nothing is worth teaching unless it comes out of the lab- 
oratory.” In haste he sets himself up as a pint-sized deity pronouncing that 
all of life must be experimental, yea, the whole world is a laboratory. For 
relaxation he reads Mickey Spillane. 

To mention one more, there are those who wouldn’t have anything in the 
curriculum which isn’t practical. That makes it possible to consider a sequence 
of courses in cosmetics more important than one in philosophy or in the hu- 
manities. Opposing them are those who would take everything out of the 
curriculum if it is practical. The important issue to them is to discipline 
the mind. 

It is one thing to say, “We must educate the whole child,” and quite 
another to say, “I will now show you how to do it.” 

It seems to me that we have here another expression which implies several 
erroneous assumptions. Since the words “educating the whole child” are 
usually spoken by teachers, the assumption that the school can educate the 
whole child seems to be implied. How the school can become so imposing 
over home, church, community, and the social order is difficult to see. 

The second assumption appears to be that if you want to educate the 
whole child, you must add this or that to the curriculum — you must change 
your methods. This is another way of saying; “Tl tell you how to do it. Just 
forget about teaching subjects; let the child work on activity units. Let him 
experience ‘persistent life situations, ” as one school of thought has it. 

Perhaps we should pose some counterassumptions that seem more tenable. 
The first which comes to mind is that if we want to educate the whole child, 
we must begin with birth, even before birth, and cannot end the process until 
death. Where does that leave the school? 

It would appear also that if we attempt to educate the whole child, we 
would become involved in an endless chain of confusing activities. I recall 
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that at one time I tried to learn to play six musical instruments, all in the 
space of a few years. The end result may have been a joyful noise to me, 
but further than that I cannot say. Modern educational theory, with all of 
its activities, is in danger of fragmentation and dispersion. It seems to enter- 
tain the blind hope that somehow an integrated chain reaction will set in 
and thus cause a big educational “boom.” 

The teacher who feels that the education of the whole child is up to 
him or her is almost sure to become a frustrated person. 

Perhaps we can reduce the problem somewhat by becoming more pointed 
in our approach. The teacher can with profit raise the question, “What con- 
tribution can I make toward the child’s total education?” In our case, “What 
contribution can I make as a Christian teacher?” Even that question will 
produce a humbleness which, we hope, will not need to be bolstered by 
untenable compensatory assumptions. Suppose, first of all, we learn to live 
with our children as humble, intelligent, affectionate, believing, loyal, and 
redeemed children of God? A. F.S. 


What a Mess! ‘It’s a lemon!” This is a rather common expression of 

an automobile owner. Soon after purchasing a new car, 
he discovers that a thin layer of paint and a still thinner layer of chrome cover 
a multitude of defects. 

Did you ever have a good look at a modern home or apartment building 
during the process of construction? Shall we say that it is more or less hap- 
hazardly thrown together rather than constructed with reasonable care and 
caution? 

Perhaps you have heard about businessmen being dissatisfied with the 
current crop of stenographers and filing clerks. The common complaints are: 
“They can't spell,” “They can’t write sentences,” “They don’t know the alphabet 
well enough to file.” 

And so the story goes on and on. 

What are causes of slovenliness? The war economy could well be one 
contributing factor. People were paid big salaries for careless work. With 
little or no training and experience high school graduates could demand 
sizable sums for indifferent service. 

Another factor may be the lack of opportunity or desire to serve an 
apprenticeship. The jump from Latin declension to television repair is a big 
one and cannot be achieved by reading a simple manual. 

Another factor may be workbooks and “new-type” tests in schools. They 
permit the coverage of much material and easy correction. However, they © 
do not encourage putting something down on paper in an organized fashion. 

Another factor may be one of attitude, not being able to come to grips 
with oneself, not being willing to constantly product neat work. The avoidance 
of slovenliness requires much self-disciplining. For a house to look clean, neat, 
and in order, picking-up, repairing, and cleaning must be a continuous process. 
A desk needs daily attention if it is to render efficient service. If pupils are 
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to produce materials which have respectable quality, a teacher must practice 
constant vigilance. 

Regrettably, a person can grow so accustomed to slovenliness and poor 
quality work that he does not recognize it as such any more. If a farmer 
rides around on a manure wagon long enough, he becomes insensitive to its 
odor. Listening to a poor organist for a long period of time may even callous 
the members of a congregation, whereas visitors may consider the performance 
a torture. If pastors and teachers do not constantly strive to develop and 
maintain high standards in preaching and teaching, their product may soon 
show signs of indifference and slovenliness. Pastors and teachers must keep 
in mind that they are dealing to quite an extent with captive audiences and 
because of status enjoy somewhat of an immunity to public criticism. This 
is not always an advantage. 

There are several ways in which backsliding and slovenliness can be 
avoided. Practice self-discipline. Be orderly and precise. Insist on good work 
on the part of others. Go to school periodically for a vitalizer and refresher. 
Read good books and magazines. Create opportunities to have others freely 
criticize your work. H. G. 


Doubt “Except I shall see in His hands the print of the nails, and put 

my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into 
His side, I will not believe” (John 20:25). Those are the words of doubt- 
ing Thomas. 

Doubt is a depressing and deadly disease of the spirit. Luther said: “This 
is the lot of the doubters: to be cast about, then to be cast down, finally to be 
cast away.” 

Doubt is a device used by the despicable designing devil ever since the 
creation of man. “Hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden?” 
This was the basic question which generated a doubt in Eve’s mind. A doubt 
and a false promise brought sin into the world. 

Whenever lawyers wish to negate evidence damaging to their cause, they 
work valiantly to find an item, be it ever so insignificant, to create doubt in 
the minds of the jury. One dribble of doubt can cancel a ton of testimony. 

Character assassins use the doubt device very effectively. They do not meet 
their adversaries face to face in the halls of justice and on the fields of honor. 
They carry on whisper campaigns in corridors and kitchens, setting up chain 
reactions which generate misgivings in the minds of many. 

Statements of scientists have in recent years been responsible for the 
development of many “doubting Thomases.” People will accept with child- 
like simplicity the temporary conclusions reached by scientists and at the 
same time retain a skeptical attitude with regard to God’s Word. 

Why doubt that God exists when He has implanted the concept into man’s 
heart (Rom. 1:19)? Why doubt the efficacy of prayer when God has promised 
to hear us (Ps. 65:2)? Why doubt the salvation of our souls when Christ has 
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merited this for all believers (John 3:36)? Why doubt Christ's resurrection 
and redemption when our Lord has said, “Blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed” (John 20:29)? 

Cast away all doubt. March forward with confidence and courage under 
the banner of the Cross. Conquer with Christ. He alone can provide peace 
and eternal bliss for the souls of men. 


Is a Christian At first glance it may seem absurd even to raise 
a Normal Person? that question. One may assume that any unbiased 

psychologist and psychiatrist would unhesitatingly 
answer in the affirmative. Nevertheless the question is prompted by a state- 
ment from the pen of a contemporary writer, a professor of sociology at one 
of our universities. 

In an otherwise very readable discussion under the title “Making Normal 
People,” this professor makes the statement that a normal person “has no sense 
of sin, but he profits by experience.” This implies that a person who is con- 
scious of his sinfulness is not normal. It furthermore takes the pragmatist’s 
position that experience is to be the sole criterion of one’s conduct. From that 
point of view the answer to the question whether a Christian is a normal 
person must definitely be negative. 

Let us look at reality. A Christian recognizes both his sinfulness and God’s 
mercy. God in His mercy has unshackled him from sin and the curse of the 
Law through the meritorious work of the Savior. Furthermore, in response 
to the divine grace and mercy received, the reborn child of God, now under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, attempts to walk the path which God points 
out to him instead of making experience his moral compass and guide. All 
of that is a reality. 

If normalcy means adjustment to reality, then being a Christian is definitely 
a closer approach to being normal than the fallacious assumption that one is 
without sin. True, sin alone will drive men to despair; but when divine grace 
and mercy provide release from sin, then man finds comfort and courage to 
face life and its problems — then he becomes a balanced, normal personality. 

David was again at peace with God and with himself — a balanced, normal 
person — after he had found forgiveness. The self-righteous Pharisee in the 
parable could not establish desirable relationship between himself and God 
because he had no sense of sin. Paul became a balanced, normal individual 
after Christ had made him aware of his perverted conduct and given him the 
assurance of divine grace. And Jesus impressed upon Nicodemus that rebirth 
through faith in Him was absolutely necessary for re-establishing divine rela- 
tionship and for entering the kingdom of God. 

If the purpose of training is the development of normal people, then the 
Christian teacher has an enviable opportunity. When he leads his pupils into 
a fuller understanding of the Scriptural doctrine of sin and grace, then are 
they being trained to adjust to reality, which is the basis of normalcy. 


Ns 


Forgiveness and Faith 


SIEGBERT W. BECKER 


In a former issue of LUTHERAN Epu- 
CATION, attention was called to a study 
which tended to show that a large per- 
centage of the children in our parish 
schools live in uncertainty and doubt 
in regard to the forgiveness of their 
sins.t_ Personal experiences substan- 
tiate that conclusion. It seems justi- 
fied on the basis of the evidence to 
conclude that in some instances as 
many as half of the pupils are not 
sure of their salvation. 

Although the cause of the difficulty 
is not always traceable to materials 
and methods utilized in religious in- 
struction, nevertheless a Christian 
teacher by a careless, inept, and in- 
exact presentation of the doctrines of 
our Christian faith can sow seeds of 
doubt at the same time that he in- 
tends to produce conviction and pro- 
vide security. There is a reason why 
the Lord requires that those who 
carry on the ministry of the Word 
should be “apt to teach.” 

In a previous article the writer 
attempted to show that some of the 
uncertainty which we find in the 


hearts of our children may well stem 


from misconceptions in regard to the 
relation between contrition and for- 
giveness.? It is the purpose of this 
article to show how spiritual inse- 
curity may result from a misunder- 
standing of the relation between for- 
giveness and faith. 

Because the natural religion of man 


1 “A Broken and a Contrite Heart,” Lu- 
THERAN EpucaTiIon, LXXXVIII (October, 
1952) 54—58. 

2 Ibid. 
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is a religion of salvation by works, 
man continually looks for some cause 
of salvation in himself. And even if 
the words sola fide and sola gratia 
have been dinned into his ears from 
childhood, he may still find a way in 
which this sola fide and sola gratia 
may be converted into a system of 
salvation by human merit. The Ro- 
man Church with its doctrine of in- 
fused grace® has effectively turned 
grace into works. It is possible to 
take the words “justification by faith” 
and make a doctrine of salvation by 
works out of it. This is an old heresy. 
To illustrate, St. Chrysostom in one of 
his homilies on Romans says that our 
faith is such a marvelously good work 
that for the sake of this one good 
work God forgives us all of our bad 
works. These words apparently mean 
that faith is a meritorious act on man’s 
part on account of which God be- 
comes merciful to man and forgives 
him his sins. We must guard against 
such a perversion. 

Faith is sometimes wrongly con- 
sidered to be a cause of man’s salva- 
tion. A Lutheran teacher should be 
cautious about saying to his class, 
“God forgives us because we believe.” 
Such a statement is likely to lead to 
false conceptions, even though the 
teacher may have good intentions. It 


3 In Roman theology infused grace is 
spiritual or moral powers bestowed by God 
upon man. Through the proper use of these 
added spiritual resources, man is able to do 
what is necessary to make himself accept- 
able in the sight of God. According to this 
pattern of thought, salvation is a conse- 
quence of human conduct. 
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could imply that man can contribute 
to his own salvation, when the Bible 
clearly states that we are saved by 
grace alone without any merit on our 
part. There is no statement in Scrip- 
ture which says that God forgives us 
because of faith. Both Goodspeed’s 
translation of the New Testament and 
the R.S. V. confuse the issue when 
they say in their translations of 
Romans 3:30 that God justifies men 
“because of” their faith. The transla- 
tion of the phrase should be “through 
faith” or “by faith.” 

The view which insists on regard- 
ing faith as a meritorious cause of 
forgiveness seems to come naturally 
to men. It is one of the last dying 
gasps of sinful pride. Man seeks in 
this way to save something of which 
he can boast. Therefore we ought 
to be careful that we do not use 
ambiguous phraseology, especially in 
this matter. We ought to explain the 
doctrine of forgiveness with meticu- 
lous care so that we do not implant 
false concepts in the minds of the 
children whom God has entrusted to 
us and whom we are to lead, under 
God, to an ever more confident assur- 
ance of the certainty of forgiveness. 
Such expressions as these, “God will 
forgive us when we believe,” or “God 
will forgive us if and when we pray,” 
while they can be understood cor- 
rectly, ought to be avoided unless we 
make it very clear at the same time 
that faith, or prayer, which is the ex- 
pression of faith, are not causes of our 
salvation. God does not forgive us 
because we believe, or because we 
pray, any more than He forgives us 
because we are sorry. He forgives us 
only because Jesus died for us and 
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took away the sins of the world. He 
forgives us for Christ’s sake and not 
for faith’s sake. 

Faith is not the condition of for- 
giveness, but the means by which I re- 
ceive forgiveness, or the instrument 
by which I accept forgiveness. F aith 
is simply the act by which I, under 
the powerful impetus of the Holy 
Ghost, working in me through the 
Word, accept as true the promise of 
God made to me in the Gospel. It is 
that act by which I put my trust in 
the Word of God, which tells me that 
my sins are all forgiven, that they 
were indeed forgiven long ago when 
Jesus died and rose again. It may 
happen that we say in our teaching 
that God will forgive us if we believe, 
but this expression, too, may easily be 
abused in the interest of work right- 
eousness, since it can easily be mis- 
understood as implying that God is 
moved to cancel our guilt by our 
faith, as though it were a meritorious 
work of ours. 

Teaching which makes of faith a 
cause or condition of salvation under- 
mines the very foundations upon 
which Christian assurance rests and 
generates insecurity in many hearts. 
When forgiveness is made dependent 
upon faith in this way, men will, if 
they are consistent, look for the cer- 
tainty of salvation in their own hearts. 
When they discover doubts or a shaky 
faith in their own hearts, they may 
conclude that they are not saved, be- 
cause they are trusting in their own 
faith and not in Christ’s merits and 
the subsequent forgiveness of sins 
which He offers them. 

Christian teachers know from their 
Own experiences and from the con- 
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fessions made to them that many 
pious children of God are troubled 
by what they feel is their lack of faith. 
Many of these people never doubt for 
one moment that Jesus died for them. 
They are convinced that without Jesus 
they would be lost forever, that only 
the blood of the Savior can cleanse 
them from all sin. And yet, while they 
are sure that forgiveness has been pro- 
vided for them, they are very much in 
doubt as to whether their sins are 
really forgiven because they are not 
quite sure that they are believers. It 
is true, of course, that such people do 
not have a correct understanding of 
the nature of faith, for to be sure that 
Jesus has taken away my sins is to 
have saving faith. 

Faith is composed of three inter- 
related inseparable concepts. First, 
faith is knowledge of God’s plan of 
salvation for us. To know or grasp 
with the mind the communication of 
God’s plan of reconciliation is the 
steppingstone to faith. “How shall 
they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard?” (Rom. 10:14.). 
“Faith cometh by hearing and hear- 
ing by the word of God” (Rom. 10:17). 
Second, faith is assent. When the 
forgiveness of God is presented to the 
individual, his will must change from 
one of rejection to one of acceptance. 
God must break the evil will. The 
power of God in the Gospel must per- 
suade the individual to accept the 
truth of salvation. This is done 
through the preaching of the Gospel. 
Paul was “persuading one to be a 
Christian” (Acts 26:28) and “per- 
suading men concerning Jesus” (Acts 
28:23). Assenting faith accepts from 
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the hands of the sin-atoning and 
death-conquering Christ the full and 
free acquittal of sins. Third, faith is 
trust and confidence. Abraham’s faith 
is described in Rom. 4:20: “He stag- 
gered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief, but was strong in 
faith, giving glory to God and being 
fully persuaded that what He had 
promised He was able also to per- 
form.” Faith is a confidence that “all 
the promises of God in Christ are yea 
and in Him Amen” (2 Cor. 1:18-20). 

The “joy of salvation” is not always 
strong in our hearts. In those mo- 
ments of weakness we sometimes cling 
to faith instead of to Christ. In mo- 
ments like that, the person who has 
learned to say, “I am going to heaven 
because I am a believer,” is in a bad 
way. We must learn to say instead, 
“I believe that I am going to heaven 
because Jesus died for me.” For to 
make the first of these two statements 
is to be a believer in faith, and in the 
final analysis it means nothing more 
than saying: “I am sure of going to 
heaven because I am sure of going to 
heaven.” Our Catechism does much 
better when it says that a believer 
should be sure of the forgiveness of 
his sins because God’s promise is sure. 

The Christian teacher, therefore, in 
seeking to bring his pupils to a firm 
confidence in the forgiveness of sins, 
should always point them to the only 
sure foundation of such assurance, 
namely, the words and the promises 
of God, and not to their own faith. 
Any other course will lead to doubts 
and fears. A person must learn to 
understand the meaning of this pas- 
sage: “If our heart condemn us, God 
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is greater than our heart and knoweth 
all things”; and when he has learned 
to put his trust in what God says, 
rather than in what his heart and con- 
science tell him, he will have found 
the way to certainty about his forgive- 
ness. Even if our own conscience and 
heart condemn us, this does not 
change God’s truth, because His for- 
giveness still stands. It is the heart 
which knows by the power of the 
Holy Spirit that God has said, “The 
blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin”; it is this 
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heart that has found that firm founda- 
tion which enables it to sing: 

I believe in what my Savior taught 

And trust it, whether felt or not. 

In all our teaching, therefore, we 
must always consciously, earnestly, 
repeatedly, point our children to that 
one thing which can give real cer- 
tainty and which Paul expressed so 
beautifully when he wrote: “He loved 
me and gave Himself for me,” and 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them.” 


PRELUDE To DisAsTER.— More than half a century ago there lived in 
central Europe an unhappy little fellow. Illegitimate son of a housekeeper, 
his mother was ashamed of him, his father only grudgingly acknowledged him. 
He grew up in that forbidding atmosphere hurt and bitter. World War I came 
on, and he enlisted. Ill at ease with other soldiers, resentful and uncoopera- 
tive, he never made much progress, though he served four years. At the end 
of the war he was only a corporal. He went home to a defeated and famine- 
stricken land. There, unemployed and frustrated, his uncongeniality turned to 
surly resentment and vindictiveness. Someone must pay for this misery. With 
other malcontents he plotted a rebellion, and when it came off badly, the 


leaders went to prison. 


There in solitary confinement, alone with his bitterness, he wrote a book, 
and called it My Battle. It wasn’t new or original, for he borrowed from many 
great minds, but it was all brought together in the form of an impassioned 
working program. Out of prison, he started to organize other rebels. The 
number increased because of the poverty and misery of the people. As the 
years went on, the organization that implemented this hate grew into workable 
form. Before indifferent citizens knew what was happening, these organized 
revolutionaries had seized the government and established a new order built 
on hate and revenge and the exploitation of the common people for the grossest 
ends of national triumph over the rest of the world. Power led to arrogant 


ambition and eventually to World War II, the bloodiest in history. And 


eventually the end came with Adolph Hitler’s suicide and Germany’s destruction. 

That is a chapter in modern history, a terrible one, that men will find 
incomprehensible in years to come. But, more than that, it is the story of 
a boy, an unwanted boy, whom nobody loved, who found nothing but hate 
in the world, and who pyramided that hate into national leadership and world 
disaster. It was not foreordained that Adolph Schickelgruber, or Hitler, as he 
later was known, should be the Judas Iscariot of the German people. What 
could have happened if some man, perhaps the pastor or schoolteacher or 
a friend of the family, had taken time to interpret life to that confused little 
mind? If little Adolph Hitler had learned what love meant, and how it can 
rule a man’s heart for good, what a different world we should have today! 
Yet the difference between world peace and world disaster hung in the balance 
in that little Austrian town fifty years ago. And no one lifted his hand to swing 
it toward good will. What a chance lost to humanity! — Herbert Carleton 
Mayer in Young People in Your Church (Fleming H. Revell Co.). 


Shall We Prepare a New Reading Series? * 
(What Teachers Think About It) 
Wo. A. KRAMER 


BACKGROUND OF THIS REPORT 


In December, 1952, the Board for 
Parish Education asked the teachers 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod for their views regarding a new 
reading series. A letter and question- 
naire were addressed to the principals 
of the 1,145 schools in North America, 
with the request that they fill out the 
questionnaire after consultation with 
their respective teaching staffs. The 
letter reviewed the various previous 
efforts to provide Christian reading 
materials: Standard American Series, 
1902—1909; Bobbs Merrill adaptation, 
1925—1926; Reading for Interest adap- 
tation, 1943-1944; and Treasury of 
Christian Literature, 1950. 

It was pointed out that there are 
three possibilities in producing a read- 
ing series: (1) A series of basic 
readers, such as Standard American; 
(2) an adaptation of a series pro- 
duced by another publisher, such as 
Bobbs Merrill and Reading for Inter- 
est; a companion series which con- 
tains mostly distinctively Christian or 
Lutheran reading matter, such as 
Treasury of Christian Literature. The 
apparent advantages and difficulties 
attending each type of production 
were pointed out. However, no effort 
was made to influence the thinking 
of teachers, except to point out the 
next to insurmountable difficulties of 
producing a series of basic readers. 

The volume of returns is a credit to 
Lutheran teachers. Of 1,145 question- 
naires mailed out, 420 (36.68 per cent) 
were returned. Most of the 420 re- 
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turns were filled out with meticulous 
care, and it was evident that much 
thought and work had gone into them 
on the part of principals and teaching 
staffs. 

The questionnaire was divided into 
three parts. Part I was for the pur- 
pose of determining acquaintance 
with previous efforts to provide 
readers for Lutheran schools and use 
of these readers. This part was to 
be answered by the principal only. 
Part II dealt with problems which 
were to be studied by the teaching 
staff. It dealt with present efforts of 
the school to provide Christian read- 
ing materials, difficulties encountered 
in providing these materials, point of 
view regarding the production of a 
new series, and prospects of introduc- 
ing a new series if it were produced. 
In Part II a number of problems were 
listed for optional study by the staff. 
Among those listed were the criteria 
which should govern the preparation 
of a new series, approximate amount 
of Christian reading matter to be in- 
cluded if another adaptation were to 
be undertaken, kinds of material de- 
sired, possible sources for genuinely 
Christian and Lutheran materials, and 
methods of testing the materials for 
child interest and grade placement. 
Even this optional section was filled 
out in most questionnaires, at least in 
part. 

Considering the extensive question- 


* This is a condensation of the report 
submitted by Wm. A. Kramer. 
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naire, and a volume of replies of 
nearly 37 per cent, it is a reasonable 
safe deduction that the returns reflect 
the opinion of teachers and schools 
generally. Tabulations follow. In 
studying the returns keep in mind 
that the tabulations do not always 
total 420, the number of question- 
naires. Not all questions were an- 
swered in each case, and in some 
cases several entries were made to 
answer One question. 

TasBLE I: Principats’ ACQUAINTANCE 

witH Previous CONCORDIA READERS 


A. Standard American Series 
(Copyright 1902-1909) 


Acquainted with: Yes, 159; No, 249 
Used in School: Yes, 58; No, 850 
B. Bobbs Merrill Readers 

(Copyright 1925—1926) 
Acquainted with: Yes, 392; No, 16 
Used in School: Yes, 317; No, 91 


C. Reading for Interest Series 
(Copyright 1943-1944) 
Acquainted with: Yes, 344; No, 65 
Used in School: Yes, 231; No, 176 
D. Treasury of Christian Literature 
(Copyright 1949) 

Acquainted with: Yes, 297; No, 111 
Used in School: Yes, 138; No, 275 

Comment: The figures for the 
Standard American Series should be 
read in the light of the fact that this 
series of books began to appear on the 
market about 50 years ago. Younger 
principals can hardly be expected to 
be acquainted with it and certainly 
not to have used it in their teaching. 
The fact seems to be that in its day 
the series was used in practically all 
Lutheran schools. 

The Bobbs Merrill Readers attained 
the widest use of the comparatively 
recent series. 
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The Reading for Interest Series did 
not enjoy the general use which the 
Bobbs Merrill-Readers attained. 

Treasury of Christian Literature 
appeared on the market early in 1950, 
though copyrighted in 1949. At the 
time of the questionnaire it had been 
in existence through the beginning of 
three school years. It had not at that 
time attained its widest use. Also it 
is only one book instead of a complete 
series, which may affect introductions. 
Treasury of Christian Literature con- 
stitutes a new experiment in provid- 
ing Christian reading materials, since 
it is a companion book and not a basic 
reader. 

TaBLeE IJ; Basic READING SERIES 
IN UsE In 1952 * 
Curriculum Foundation Series, Scott 


Foresman \. 2065... eee ee 316 
Reading for Interest Series, D. C. 

Heath and Concordia —.-.______ 82 
Prose and Poetry Series, L. W. 

SUD CT eek 57 


Ginn Basic Readers, Ginn and Co... 26 
Reading for Living Series, Bobbs 
Merril} eo b2 te ot es 15 


13 13 6) (pe enNeD oe Cra <1) 11 


Comment: It is apparent from the 
above tabulation that the near monop- 
oly of Scott Foresman and Company 
in the matter of reading textbooks is 
about the same in Lutheran schools 
as in public schools. Use of the Read- 
ing for Interest Series is rapidly de- 
clining, which is to be expected in 
view of the fact that it is 10 years old. 
A few schools still continue their 
loyalty to the Bobbs Merrill Readers, 


* In this and subsequent tables, when 
the frequency was less than ten responses, 
they were not listed in this condensed report. 
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though these books have served for 
more than 25 years. Apart from these, 
really none but the Prose and Poetry 
Series (Singer) and the Ginn Basic 
Readers (Ginn) are making any im- 
pact on Lutheran schools. 

Treasury of Christian Literature 
does not appear in the above listing, 
since it is not a basic reader. The ex- 
tent of its use is indicated in Table I. 
TABLE III: CurisTIAN READING MATERIALS 

Now Bernc USED 

The question on which the follow- 
ing tabulation is based was: “What 
are you now doing to provide ade- 
quate Christian reading materials for 
your pupils?” The question refers to 
the use of supplementary materials, 
not regular textbooks. The tabulation 
is arranged in the order of frequency 
of use. 


| ALOT) pe ees er ieee es nam 159 
Various series of Concordia readers 
(most oubor print). 94: 123 
Christian children’s magazines and 
periodicals (unspecified) 78 
Specified periodicals: 
Child’s Companion ______. 56 
Wy Clann es os 51 
Our Young World ___._. A5 
Junior Broadcaster _._ 26— 
AS DAG eth ce a 23 
BD ON 2 21 
Lutheran Witness ___-___- 14 


The Bible (outside formal religious 
PASEOUCTION ) a 2. eee 64 


Church history (not always clear 

Ry astethis meats) esso- oes 24 

Comment: While the above tabula- 
tion does not indicate intensity of use, 
all except two reports indicate that 
efforts are being made to supply 
Christian reading to the pupils in con- 
nection with the general reading pro- 
gram. 


SHALL WE PREPARE A NEW READING SERIES? 
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TaBLE IV: DirFIicuLTIes ENCOUNTERED 
IN PROVIDING CHRISTIAN READING 
MATERIALS 

The following difficulties connected 
with supplying Christian reading ma- 
terials were named. 

Finding suitable materials ________ 109 


Finding time to cover the materials 
in addition to reading program — 31 


Little difficulty encountered 380 
No difficulties encountered ___._____ 18 
The use of the materials becomes 

too incidental, no system ______. 17 
Grade placement of materials ______ 16 
Co-ordinating the materials with the 

regular reading program —______.. 18 
The school’s resources are too 

limited to buy the materials _____. 12 
It is impossible to reach all the 

Children ee ne eee eee iT 


Comment: Most of the reports in- 
dicated difficulties in providing an or- 
ganized program of Christian reading 
without a proper reading series. Only 
a total of 48 seemed to find little or 
no difficulty. Some of the latter stated 
that Christian points of view can very 
well be developed through proper 
discussion and application in the 
teaching of wholly secular materials. 
However, the majority opinion is em- 
phatically in the opposite direction. 


TABLE V: PREFERENCES IN THE MATTER 
oF A NEw REaDING SERIES 

The following tabulations present 

the views of teachers with reference 

to a new series of readers. They in- 

dicate both support and opposition 

and give some idea of the kind of 


series desired. 
A. Shall a New Series Be Produced? 


agtay O es eee eee ei 288 
Opposed pe ae nana) ee 89 
Doubtiulieeewak an) 5 17 
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B. What Kind of Series Shall It Be? 
Companion: series 22 Le PAUM 
An adaptation <5 ie ees 88 
Supplementary, smaller booklets _. 10 

Comment: It is clear from the above 
table that the majority of teachers 
favor the production of a new reading 
series, though they do not agree on 
the nature of the series. A companion 
series is preferred by more than two 
thirds of those favoring a new series. 

If an adaptation were to be pro- 
duced, exactly half of those stating 
their preference list Scott Foresman 
(33 out of a total of 66). The other 
33 preferences are scattered widely. 

TaBLe VI: Prospects OF INTRODUCING 

A NEw SERIES 

Teachers were asked about the 
prospects of introducing a new series 
in their schools, either an adaptation 
or a companion series. Their answers 
do not constitute a commitment, but 
merely their best judgment regard- 
ing the probability of introduction of 
a new series. 
Would introduce a companion series 271 
Would introduce an adaptation ___. 123 
Doubtful about introduction _...___ 16 

Comment: The prospects for intro- 
ducing a new series are favorable if 
it is a companion series. Total replies 
were 418, and 271 of these believe 
that a companion series would be in- 
troduced. 

The remainder of the report may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. With regard to the amount of 
Christian reading material desired in 
an adaptation, the majority opinion 
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seems to lie in the neighborhood 
of 30%. 

2. Separate books should be pro- 
vided for Grades 1 and 2. A combina- 
tion might be considered for Grades 3 
and 4. For Grades 5 and 6 and 
Grades 7 and 8 a combination should 
be considered. 

8. As to the various types of ma- 
terials desired in readers, preference 
was shown for biography, poetry, 
stories, adventure, classics. 

4, The teachers specified a large 
variety of subject matter. The ten 
which ranked highest were missions 
and missionaries; church history; 
church music, hymns, composers; 
science and nature; Christian life; the 
Bible; patriotism and_ citizenship; 
church year, festivals, holidays; home 
and family life; Christian character. 

5. The following were suggested 
as prime sources of Christian ma- 
terials: Concordia children’s mag- 
azines, Christian Education Co. 
magazines, former Concordia reader 
adaptations, and contributions from 
teachers. 

6. With regard to testing the 
materials, it was suggested that 
(1) teachers try them in schools, 
(2) authors use standard vocabulary 
lists, (8) teachers evaluate them. 


The complete report has been 
studied by the Superintendents’ Con- 
ference and the Departments of 
Education of Synod’s two teachers’ 
colleges. The Board for Parish Edu- 
cation will act on the suggestions. 


A MEEK Mate. — Asked to compose an essay on Quakers, one boy wrote: 
“Quakers are very meek, quiet people who never fight or answer back. My 
father is a Quaker, but my mother is not.” — From Kansas Teacher. 


The Junior Congregation: 


An Organization for Promoting Stewardship Training 
Arvin HAuN 


Congregations are in constant 
search for lay personnel to assume 
the various duties necessary for the 
efficient operation of the parish. As 
society becomes more complex, the 
activities of the church likewise ex- 
pand in variety and intensity. Thus 
leaders within a congregation should 
possess not only the consecration but 
also the ability to carry on their tasks 
more efficiently and effectively. 

Congregations with elementary day 
schools have at their disposal an 
agency for training for stewardship. 
Many, however, have failed to use it 
adequately for this purpose. Many 
schools have perhaps proceeded no 
further than to hold an occasional 
discussion on the subject as it may 
have related to a Bible story or Cat- 
echism lesson. It is estimated that 
from 10 to 15 per cent of our parish 
schools have within recent years de- 
veloped an organization to carry 
out stewardship training through a 
planned program involving doing as 
well as hearing. Most often this or- 
ganization is called the Junior Con- 
gregation. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
indicate the objectives, organization, 
and problems of one such organiza- 
tion, with the hope that such a prac- 
tical presentation may be of use to 
others who think it valuable.* 


# Data included in this article were ob- 
tained through interviews with the pastor, 
the principal, and the teachers directly in- 
volved in the establishment and operation 
of the Junior Congregation of St. John’s 
Ev. Lutheran Church, Forest Park, Il. 
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Three facets of stewardship train- 
ing receive attention in the Junior 
Congregation: those of time, talent, 
and money. 

Training in the proper and regular 
allocation of time as related to Chris- 
tian living receives primary attention. 
The Junior Congregation of St. John’s, 
Forest Park, Ill., holds regular weekly 
half-hour church services on Wednes- 
day mornings. Emphasis is given to 
the need for regular church attend- 
ance. Good listening habits are en- 
couraged by short discussions about 
the sermon content during the suc- 
ceeding class periods. The purposes 
of the various sections of the order 
of service are explained to facilitate 
intelligent and worshipful participa- 
tion. Topics of particular value to 
the youth are given preference. 
Upper-grade children contribute time 
outside the school hours to plan and 
execute the Junior Congregation pro- 
gram. 

Acquainting children with the 
many and diverse duties of congre- 
gational operations and encouraging 
them in the liberal use of their talents 
to further God’s kingdom is the sec- 
ond objective. Periodically through- 
out the school year the pupils of 
St. John’s participate in special choir- 
work to beautify their service. A num- 
ber of boys act as ushers intent upon 
maintaining discipline appropriate to 
the House of God. Some serve on the 
church council of the junior group, 
whereas others are engaged in post- 
ing duties or counting and recording 
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money received in the weekly en- 
velopes distributed to the children at 
the beginning of the school year. 

A third objective of the Junior 
Congregation is to acquaint the chil- 
dren with the financial needs of the 
Church. A proper attitude with re- 
spect to the stewardship of money is 
stressed. Both missions and home 
maintenance are discussed. Parents 
are urged to give children allowances 
from which their contributions should 
be made. Thus, sacrificial giving on 
the part of the youngsters is fostered. 
Recently, in a campaign to build a 
Lutheran high school on the West 
Side, St. John’s Junior Congregation, 
in one of its monthly meetings, 
pledged $2,500 to be paid during the 
subsequent three years. Projects in- 
volving direct aid to specific mission 
endeavors have been successfully un- 
dertaken in the past. 

The following directives should 
serve to outline the organization of 
a Junior Congregation and its rela- 
tion to the Senior Congregation: 

1. The pastor and the principal shall 


at all times be regarded as the God- 
given leaders. 


2. All children attending the paro- 
chial school shall be members of the 
Junior Congregation. 

8. All children from Grades 5 to 8 
who are members of the school shall be 
allowed to vote, but only the boys shall 
be allowed to hold office on the council. 

4. The church council shall consist of 
a president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and financial secretary. 

5. The president of the Junior Con- 
gregation shall conduct the meetings 
under the direction of the pastor or 
principal. 

6. The vice-president shall preside in 
the president’s absence and be in charge 
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of the ushers. He will appoint ushers 
with the consent of the pastor or prin- 
cipal. 

7. The secretary is to record all min- 
utes of the meetings held by the Junior 
Congregation and council. 

8. The treasurer is to deposit all 
money to the account of the Senior 
Congregation. 

9. The financial secretary shall head 
the posting committee and see to it that 
all money is properly recorded. 

10. A chairman of stewards shall be 
elected by the Junior Congregation. The 
chairman shall be in charge of the 
stewards and shall see to it that receipts 
are sent out with the report cards at the 
end of each semester. 

1l. Four representatives shall be 
elected from each of Grades 5 to 8, 
who shall act as stewards and posters 
or clerks. These may be girls or boys. 

12. Meetings of the entire junior 
church council are to be held in advance 
of the regular Junior Congregation meet- 
ing or oftener as circumstances may re- 
quire, the pastor or principal acting as 
chairman. 

18. The minutes and books of all the 
boards of the Junior Congregation are 
to be open at all times to the inspection 
of the Senior voters’ assembly, and any 
member of the Senior Congregation may 
at his discretion request a report or an 
accounting of any action taken by any 
of the junior congregational officials. 

14. The books of the Junior Congre- 
gation are to be audited by the auditors 
of the Senior Congregation. 

15. Weekly maintenance envelopes 
for Grades 1 to 8 shall be distributed to 
all the children of the Junior Congre- 
gation. Those children attending our 
school but holding membership in an- 
other church or no church shall receive 
weekly school contribution envelopes. 


Three problems in particular may 
be anticipated in the organization of 
a Junior Congregation. One deals 
with a possible conflict between the 
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Junior and Senior congregations. An 
examination of the previously cited 
directives clearly indicates that in 
reality the Senior Congregation is 
sovereign and that the Junior organ- 
ization serves primarily as a training 
group for the Senior. 

A second problem might develop 
when school children substitute the 
Wednesday church service for the 
regular Sunday service. This problem 
may be dealt with in several ways. 
In most schools teachers insist on a 
systematic weekly check of the Sun- 
day attendance. Others having a 
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Junior Congregation designate class 
representatives to make reports on 
Church, Sunday school, and Bible 
class attendance in their regular 
monthly meetings. 

The third problem concerns the 
officiating at the midweek service. 
In some instances the routine of con- 
gregational duties makes it impossible 
for the pastor to lead in every wor- 
ship. In such cases the assistant pas- 
tor or vicar serves as officiant. When- 
ever they are not available, the male 
teachers take turns delivering the 
message. 


How to Keep Your Batance. — The value of a hobby is beyond question. 
Many a person finds the mere fact of having a piece of wood in a vise, or 
a stamp collection in a book, or flowers in his garden — something that is 
his by creation or by organization — has given him an aid to mental poise 
that is of priceless value. 

Meet problems with decision. Work out a plan of analyzing them so as 
to know their real nature; make a plan to solve them; and then quit thinking 
about them. 

Have the serenity to accept things you cannot change. You can’t escape 
adversity, but don’t let it bowl you over. Practice saying the cheerful, useful 
thing; avoid saying mean things however much you want to. 

And finally: Quit looking for a knock in your motor every day. Learn to 
like your work, thus escaping tension and gaining satisfaction. Learn to like 
people; don’t carry grudges or dislikes. 

Educational Press Bulletin, February, 1954 


“I Dipw’r Pass . . .” — The following conclusions may be drawn from 
the research studies of nonpromotion: 

1. The present rate of nonpromotion shows a downward trend from a rate 
of approximately 16 per cent to 4 per cent over a period of 30 years. 

2. A significant development is apparent in educational philosophy away 
from the grade-standard theory to that of fitting education to the needs of 
the child. : 

3. Few, if any, of the alleged reasons or values given for nonpromotion 
are justified or realized in practice. 

4. On the whole, the results of nonpromotion are shown to be not greater 
homogeneity of mental ability in the grades, but greater diversity. 

5. Nonpromotion is devastating to the personality of children. It deadens 
initiative, paralyzes the will to achieve, destroys the sense of security and 
acceptance in the family circle, and promotes truancy and delinquency. 

California Journal of Elementary Education 


The Piltdown Hoax 


Joun W. Kiotz 


One of the most important and cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting sci- 
entific discoveries of recent months 
has been the demonstration that the 
Piltdown man, or Dawn man, known 
scientifically as Eoanthropus dawsoni, 
is a clever fake. This fossil was first 
discovered by Charles Dawson and 
Sir Arthur Smith-Woodward in 1912. 
It was found in a gravel pit along the 
side of the road in a lane leading up 
to Barkham Manor, an English farm- 
house. It consisted essentially of a re- 
markably thick human cranium or 
brain case and the right half of an 
apelike mandible, or lower jaw, with 
two molar teeth. Ever since its dis- 
covery it has been the center of con- 
troversy, even among anthropologists 
and evolutionists themselves. In the 
popular press, however, it has been 
represented as an important and sig- 
nificant prehuman fossil find. Many 
have regarded it as one additional evi- 
dence that the Scriptural account of 
Creation cannot stand. 

Actually the fossil has been a con- 
troversial one in scientific circles since 
its discovery. Its sex has been in dis- 
pute. Some have suggested that it is 
the fossil of a male; others have in- 
sisted that it is the fossil of a female. 
Another controversy has been over its 
brain capacity, which is regarded as 
an important measure of its evolution- 
ary status. Smith-Woodward assumed 
a brain capacity of 1070 cc. Sir 
Arthur Keith, in his reconstruction of 
the fossil, assumed a brain capacity of 


1 Earnest Albert Hooton, Up From the 
Ape. (New York, Macmillan, 1946), p. 308. 


1500 cc, which is in line with the 
brain capacity of modern man. Later 
the two anthropologists got together 
and agreed that the brain capacity 
was 13858 cc. This is approximately 
the average brain capacity of Euro- 
pean females today. Keith, however, 
insisted that the skull was that of 
a male. 

The chief problem of Eoanthropus 
has been that while the skull is large 
and noble-browed, the jaw is defin- 
itely apelike. The skull is not signif- 
icantly different from that of modern 
man. Were it not for the jaw, it 
would probably have been classified 
as Homo sapiens long ago. From the 
beginning there have been those who 
have insisted that the jaw was that of 
a chimpanzee? or of an orangutan.* 
However, defenders of Eoanthropus 
were quick to point out that there was 
no evidence of apes in Britain during 
the Pleistocene Period, the period 
from which the cranium was sup- 
posed to date. The jaw gave every 
evidence of dating from the same 
geological period as the cranium, and 
they pointed to the improbability of 
finding the only known ape from this 
period in such close association with 
a fossil human cranium. 

This controversial status continued 
for a number of years. Some anthro- 
pologists, such as Weidenreich, in- 


sisted that the skull and jaw could not | 


2 D. Waterston, Nature 92 (1918): 319. — 
G. S. Miller, Jr., Smithsonian Institute Mis- _ 


cellaneous Collections 65 (1915), No. 12. 


3 H. F. Friederichs, Zeits. fiir Anat. Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte 98 (1932): 199. 
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belong together.4 Others, such as 
Hooton, found no difficulty in believ- 
ing that the skull and jaw belonged 
together.® Its age was variously esti- 
mated at from 200,000 to 1,000,000 
years. 

Meanwhile a new technique for 
dating organic remains became avail- 
able to scientists. This involved 
a measure of the fluoride content 
of bones. Hydroxyapatite originally 
present in bones is gradually changed 
to fluorapatite as they are percolated 
by fluoride-charged waters. Fluora- 
patite is extremely weather-resistant, 
and for that reason scientists have rea- 
soned that a measure of the fluoride 
content of bones will give a fairly re- 
liable indication of their age. While 
there are some inaccuracies and errors 
possible in this technique, it may 
under some circumstances give us 
some indication of the age of organic 
remains. 

This technique was applied to the 
Piltdown remains, and the first con- 
clusion reached was that all of the re- 
mains of Eoanthropus were contem- 
poraneous — a_ conclusion which 
favored those who believed the jaw 
and cranium to belong to the same 
individual. The remains were be- 
lieved to be about 50,000 years old — 
an age significantly less than the min- 
imum age formerly attributed to these 
remains.® Dr. Birdsell, in comment- 


4 Franz Weidenreich, Apes, Giants, and 
Men (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946), p. 22f, 

5 Hooton, p. 311. 

6 Kenneth P. Oakley in Anthropology 
Today, A. L. Kroeber, editor (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 47. 

Kenneth P. Oakley and C. Randall Hos- 
kins, Nature 165 (1950): 8379—882. 
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ing on these results at the Cold Spring 
Harbor Symposium in 1950, stated 
that these results present a more em- 
barrassing problem than that pre- 
sented by the remains in the pre- 
fluorine days.’ While this increased 
the probability that the remains be- 
longed to one individual, it raised the 
enigma of the existence in the sup- 
posedly late Pleistocene Age of a 
human-skulled, large-brained individ- 
ual with apelike jaws and teeth. This 
did not fit the picture which other 
human fossils of the period seemed 
to supply. On the other hand, if the 
cranium and jaw belonged to different 
individuals, and if the jaw was that of 
an ape, there remained the problem 
of accounting for the presence of an 
ape in England at this time. 

Further studies were made by Drs. 
Weiner, Oakley, and Clark, and these 
led to the conclusion that the lower 
jaw and canine tooth were those of 
a modern anthropoid ape, deliberately 
altered so as to resemble a fossil. Dr. 
Weiner was able to demonstrate ex- 
perimentally that the teeth of a chim- 
panzee could be altered by a com- 
bination of artificial abrasion and 
proper staining so as to appear similar 
to the molars and canine teeth as- 
cribed to the Piltdown man. Careful 
study of the Piltdown specimen itself 
showed that the wear on the teeth 
was produced by an artificial filing 
down resulting in- surfaces unlike 
those produced by normal wear. 
Microscopic examination showed fine 
scratches, such as might be produced 


7 Joseph B. Birdsell, Cold Spring Harbor 
Symposium on Quantitative Biology 15 
(1950): 107. 
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by an abrasive. X-ray examinations 
showed that there was no deposit of 
secondary dentine, as would be ex- 
pected if the teeth were worn down 
naturally before the individual's 
death. Refined methods of fluorine 
analysis more exact than those avail- 
able in 1950 indicated that while the 
cranium is a true fossil, the jaw and 
teeth are not. It appears that these 
have been artifically stained to match 
the cranium. Weiner, Oakley, and 
Clark conclude that the distinguished 
paleontologists and archaeologists 
who took part in the excavations at 
Piltdown were the victims of a most 
elaborate and carefully prepared 
hoax, concocted with extraordinary 
skill. 

Certainly for those of us who are 
concerned with defending the Scrip- 
tural account of Creation it is refresh- 
ing to find one of the evidences for 
the evolution of man relegated to the 
trash heap and to hear these distin- 
guished scientists admit in all humility 
that they have been the victims of 
a gigantic hoax. We should note, 
though, that they have themselves 
been relieved to find the Piltdown 
man a hoax, for it created real prob- 
lems for their theories. It is probably 
worth noting, too, that popular ac- 
counts of the Piltdown man, as found 
in newspapers, magazines, textbooks, 
and the like, did not present a correct 


8 J. S. Weiner, Kenneth P. Oakley, and 
W. E. Le Gros Clark. Bulletin of the British 
Museum (Natural History) Geol. 2 (1953): 
141. 
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picture of the status of the fossil find. 
Even though there were reputable sci- 
entists who questioned its authenticity 
almost from the moment of its dis- 
covery, their objections were not re- 
ported, and the general public was 
led to believe that here was a fossil 
ancestor of man whose authenticity 
was universally accepted in the sci- 
entific world. 

No doubt scientists will be very 
cautious in the future in accepting 
fossil finds and in evaluating and plac- 
ing them in the history of man’s evolu- 
tion. It is interesting to note that most 
scientists today do not believe the 
supposed prehuman fossils to be as 
significantly different from modern 
man aS was once supposed. Mayr 
believes that all of them can be classi- 
fied into one genus and three species, 
one of which is modern man, Homo 
sapiens.® Weidenreich excludes the 
African fossils from the list of pre- 
human fossils and says that he has no 
choice but to unite all of the others 
with modern man in a single species, 
Homo sapiens. We, too, should 
probably be more cautious in accept- 
ing the popular accounts appearing 
in newspapers and magazines of sci- 
entific opinion and the status of scien- 
tific theories. It is quite possible that 
the opinions so presented are not 
really representative of scientific 


thinking. 


9 Ernst Mayr, Cold Spring Harbor Sym- 
posia on Quantitative Biology 15 (1950): 
112—115. 

10 Weidenreich, p. 3. 


THE PENALTy or Poverty. — For every student who now attends college or 
university there is at least one more ig ar able and anxious who cannot afford 


to attend. — The Phi Delta Kappan, Octo 


er, 1958. 


Handwriting — the Lost Art? 


Joun F. Cuorrz 


Handwriting, as a skill, has received 
poor treatment within the last two 
decades. People in the classroom 
have permitted other subjects and 
skills to push handwriting out of their 
daily program. Educators are asking 
where they can fit it in. They admit 
this skill is not receiving the consid- 
eration it should. What they should 
do about it has not been decided 
as yet. 

In addition, many people are com- 
plaining because people have a poor 
handwriting. Professors dread to read 
papers which are written in long- 
hand. Orders in the business world 
are poorly written. Students some- 
times have trouble with their notes. 

This fact would indicate that the 
whole matter of the teaching of hand- 
writing should be investigated, be- 
cause the practice differs so widely. 

A few teach handwriting as a sep- 
arate subject on the upper elementary 
school level. Some combine hand- 
writing with the teaching of spelling. 

From the reports listed in educa- 
tional research records it seems that 
the greatest amount of research on 
handwriting was carried on during 
the period extending from 1911 to 
1920. Since that time very little has 
been contributed to the literature by 
the people who develop primary data. 
They did not settle all of the problems 
during those years, but they did pretty 
well establish the basic pattern which 
has been accepted and followed since 
that time. 

Handwriting teachers have been 
caught on the two horns of a dilemma. 
Where an incidental learning method 
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is used exclusively in the teaching of 
handwriting, the results are inferior. 
On the other hand, the relation 
between the amount of time spent 
in practice in special handwriting 
periods and the attainment of the 
pupils reveals an astonishing lack of 
correlation between them. Thorndike 
is said to have found that pupils 
having no special handwriting period 
whatever attained as high a score as 
those who had regular periods of 
practice. Special handwriting periods 
seem to be strikingly ineffective. The 
solution does not seem to lie in the 
system of teaching handwriting. One 
could say that emphasis on, and moti- 
vation toward, a good handwriting 
might play a major role. It would 
then depend to a large extent on the 
teacher and how well he can teach 
the system of handwriting he knows. 
It is better to teach a system one 
knows well than to teach a highly 
advertised system that one does not 
know how to use. In fact, many 
teachers don’t use a commercial sys- 
tem at all. 

It has been found that general 
maturation affects only the pupil's 
general ability to learn to write, not 
his skill. Hertzberg found that trac- 
ing was less effective than freehand 
copying of a model. Others have 
found that there are a great many in- 
dividual differences. They suggest in- 
dividual instruction. 

Handwriting must remain in our 
elementary school curriculum because 
people will continue to write by hand 
even though the number of type- 
writers in use has increased the total 
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volume of written material. Letters 

to relatives and friends, interoflice 

memoranda, and other needs keep 
alive the use of handwriting for pur- 
poses of communication. 

Note taking and record keeping in- 
volve the use of handwriting in school 
and out of school. Personal or crea- 
tive writing of poems and stories still 
calls for a wide use of the pen and the 
pencil. 

The objectives in handwriting listed 
by the Wisconsin Co-operative Plan- 
ning Program are: 

To develop a desire to write legibly so 
that others may read easily. 

To develop the basic habits of handwrit- 
ing so that pupils may write legibly 
without strain or fatigue. 

To acquire the ability to write auto- 
matically without having to think 
about letter form, slant, or spacing.t 
John C. Tarr, a British educator, 

elaborates on these objectives. Writ- 
ing, he says, is intended to be read, 
to be a message with a meaning to be 
deciphered either by the person who 
wrote it or by someone who is familiar 
with the alphabet and language in 
which it is written. 

“Good letters of the alphabet are 
readable letters. They will be read- 
able if they are (a) familiar in form; 
(b) simple in structure; (c) propor- 
tionate, having a correct distribution 
of component parts; (d) distinct in 
style; and (e) regular in the manner 
in which they are formed.” ? 


1 Handwriting in the Language Arts Pro- 
gram. Language Arts Bulletin No. 4. Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 16. Wisconsin Co- 
operative Educational Planning Program. 
May, 1949. Madison 2, Wis. 

2 John C. Tarr, Good Handwriting and 
How to Acquire It (Philadelphia: Dufour 
Editions. Albert Saifer, 1953), p. 15. 
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Mr. Tarr stresses the fact that the 
letters should be simple to make with 
the least effort compatible with clarity 
and beauty. The letters should be 
made clear, fast, and well enough for 
their specific purpose. 

To accomplish this, the writer 
adapts the movement of the pen to 
conform to a stimulus pattern. A vis- 
ible word model, a memory image of 
the word to be written, is followed. 
As the child practices he should grad- 
ually work into a co-ordinated move- 
ment which is rhythmic and smooth. 
This is integrated with the feel of 
how a letter is written easily and 
properly. 

At first the child holds objects be- 
tween fingers and the opposing 
thumb, making crude marks with 
pencil or brush. To write he must 
further refine and differentiate move- 
ments so that he can imitate with 
speed and facility the conventional 
forms of writing. 

Mastery does not come letter by 
letter. He doesn’t work on the letter 
a until he perfects that and then goes 
on to the letter b. He works on the 
whole until the whole is mastered. 
He may, however, improve certain 
letters as he is working with the 
whole. 

At present the beginner is usually 
started on manuscript or printscript 
writing. Some feel that this is the 
most practical and effective method 
of procedure. They feel that children 
who use manuscript writing also learn 
to read more rapidly and are some- 
what more accurate in spelling. 

Others feel that this places hand- 
writing into a secondary position and 


puts a burden on this skill which does 
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not belong there. Rather than teach 
manuscript writing, they feel that cur- 
sive writing should be introduced im- 
mediately. Then the child will not 
have to unlearn anything later when 
he is usually introduced to cursive 
writing anyway. The help for read- 
ing and spelling which is expected 
from manuscript writing can be got- 
ten from printing letters with a hand 
print set. In this way the stories of 
the children can be put into readable 
form and handwriting can be taught 
for its own sake. 

The proponents of the teaching of 
manuscript writing maintain that 
when the time comes for the children 
to change to cursive writing in the 
second or third grades, they do so 
readily. It is understood that the 
development of the child should de- 
termine the appropriate time for the 
individual child to make the change. 

Primary teachers, in teaching the 
children their first letters, should use 
a very accurate and clear type of 
manuscript writing when they record 
experience charts, notes, invitations, 
and stories dictated by children. The 
children observe closely, and when 
they copy the written work, the 
teacher should give guidance and in- 
struction in how to form the various 
letters. Formal drill on an individual 
letter is not needed. If teachers are 
slovenly in making their letters, chil- 
dren will have difficulty in learning 
what those letters should look like. 

Cursive writing under this plan 
should be introduced gradually. Mehl, 
Mills, and Douglass * recommend that 


3 Mehl, Mills, and Douglass, Teaching 
in the Elementary School (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1950), p. 175. 
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the cursive writing samples should be 
placed on a line directly beneath the 
manuscript writing on the blackboard 
before cursive writing is introduced. 
In this way the children become fa- 
miliar with the appearance of the let- 
ter forms and the joinings of cursive 
writing. Afterwards cursive letters in 
enlarged form should be left before 
the children in a prominent place so 
that they may have an opportunity 
to study them. After twelve weeks 
or so of experimentation cursive writ- 
ing should be used in all written ex- 
pression under the teacher's supervi- 
sion. It is the teacher’s responsibility 
to maintain an equal standard. 

After manuscript writing has been 
taught, children who know how to 
use it can just as well apply their 
knowledge of manuscript writing for 
labeling captions and for use in other 
suitable situations. Just because chil- 
dren have learned to use cursive writ- 
ing, they need not discard the man- 
uscript form altogether. 

The small letters and capital letters 
can usually be legibly written by the 
time the children reach the interme- 
diate grades. To check on legibility, 
children should exchange written 
work and devote some time to cor- 
recting their own errors. Mehl, et. al.,+ 
suggest that “standards should not be 
rigid; perfection according to the 
ability of each individual should be 
the requirement.” However, the 
teacher should be sure that the child 
is developing this ability as fast as 
he can. 

The speed will increase as the child 


gains control over letter formation 


4 Ibid., p. 191. 
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and as he masters the spelling words. 
To write at a fairly good rate and 
write legibly should be the goal. 

The left-handed child should be 
permitted to use his left hand in 
writing. The teacher should spend 
much time in guiding the child. The 
primary child must be watched very 
carefully because the twisted hand 
position known as the “hook” is often 
learned and fostered at the very be- 
ginning of the child’s school career. 
Normal development under supervi- 
sion will prevent this. 

Seating for the left-handed child 
should be corrected so he is not at 
a disadvantage (a left-handed child 
in a right-handed tablet arm chair). 
The light should come from the right 
direction. The paper should be 
slanted to the right and should be 
placed far enough to the left of the 
writer so that the upper right-hand 
corner will touch a line drawn di- 
rectly away from the center of the 
writer’s body. Since the left-handed 
child covers each word he writes, he 
should grip the pen farther away 
from the point so that he can see what 
he has written. 

Listed here are six commercial 
handwriting courses used in the el- 
ementary school. The first four ap- 
pear on the “Suggested Textbook 
List” of the Lutheran School Super- 
intendent of the Northern-Ilinois 
District. Some school people prefer 
to use their own program. 


ZANER-BLOSER PRACTICE BOOKS. 
The Zaner-Bloser Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Old, reliable series. Good for achiev- 
ing orderly and accurate writing, since 
all lessons must be written into the prac- 
tice book. 
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NEW LAUREL HANDWRITING (8- 
book series), by Almack, Billington, 
Staffelback, Powers. . Published by 
Laurel Book Company, Chicago, 
1948. 


ON TO GOOD WRITING (8-book se- 
ries), by Eppler, Moses, Hausam, 
Whittaker. The Economy Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1947. 


CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 
(8-book series), By Marian H. 
Bronson. A. N. Palmer Co., Chi- 
cago, 1950—51. 

“The aim of this book is to simplify 
the teaching and the learning of good 
handwriting by having a logical reason 
for every lesson and by making each 
day’s work a step noticeably closer to 
that ultimate objective: the ability to 
express one’s thoughts legibly.” 


KITTLE’S PENMANSHIP (8-book se- 


ries). American Book Company, 
Chicago. 
Stone and Smalleys = DEVELOP- 


MENTAL HANDWRITING PRO- 
GRAM. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Chicago. 

Teachers cannot shirk the teaching 
of handwriting in their school pro- 
gram. Several things suggest them- 
selves. 

First, the teacher can insist on hav- 
ing the pupils present their written 
work in a legible handwriting. Mo- 
tivational devices which will cause 
the pupil to want to write more leg- 
ibly probably should be employed. 

Second, a plan for practice and im- 
provement in handwriting which the 
teacher knows how to teach ought to 
be employed so that this skill is im- 
proved by creative repetition. 

Third, a chart of perfect letters 
should be visible at all times so chil- 
dren may see what to do to improve 
the formation of letters. 


Questions Directed to Congregations 
Remus C, REIN 


Christian education is a mutual 
obligation of the home and _ the 
Church. There is much that could be 
written to show how the home, in 
many instances, fails to fulfill its func- 
tion of providing effective Christian 
education and training. This article, 
however, will concern itself only with 
the obligation of the Church. 

We are not unmindful of the many 
fine things that have been done and 
that are being done by many of our 
congregations in the work of Chris- 
tian education. It would be much 
more pleasant to write of these things. 
However, the purpose of this article 
is to call attention to some of the 
neglects that we have frequently en- 
countered. 

WHAT ABOUT THE DIVINE 
COMMAND?P 

Christian education is not an op- 
tional matter. It is a divine command 
given by Christ, the Lord of the 
Church. (Matt. 28:18-20.) No Chris- 
tian congregation has the liberty, 
therefore, to decide for itself whether 
or not it wishes to concern itself 
seriously with a program of Christian 
education. Moreover, the divine com- 
mand clearly imposes upon the 
Church the obligation to provide 
thorough Christian instruction and 
training for all of its members, irre- 
spective of their age levels. The Chris- 
tian Church is to teach all whom it 
makes disciples to observe, to do, all 
things that Christ, the Lord of the 
Church, has commanded. 

The Christian congregation exists 
for no other purpose than to know 


and do the Lord’s will. If “teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you” is to be con- 
strued as a command of Christ, which 
it is, then Christian education and 
training is a part of the will of the 
Lord which the congregation is to 
know and to do. 

Is that fact, together with its im- 
plications, generally recognized by 
our congregations? 

It is safe to say that there is not 
a single congregation in our Synod 
that does not acknowledge the com- 
mand of Christ, the Lord of the 
Church, to “preach the Gospel” as a 
command that is binding upon every 
Christian congregation. Recognizing 
preaching as the will of the Lord 
which they are to know and to do, 
our congregations have been very 
much concerned about establishing 
preparatory schools and seminaries for 
the purpose of training pastors to 
“preach the Gospel.” As further evi- 
dence of their concern to do the 
Lord’s will the congregations build 
and furnish churches in which to 
preach. 

But what about the teaching pro- 
gram? Have many of our congrega- 
tions forgotten or failed to understand 
that the same Lord who commanded 
the church to preach also commanded 
the church to teach? 


WHAT ABOUT TEACHERS? 


Have our congregations been as 
much concerned about teachers as 
they have been concerned about 
preachers? 
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Our congregations rightly insist that 
only such men as have completed a 
prescribed course of training are per- 
mitted to preach in our churches. In 
fact, even after the pastor has com- 
pleted his training, a special installa- 
tion service is arranged in which he is 
required to vow before God and in 
the presence of the congregation that 
he will not preach anything at vari- 
ance with the Word of God and the 
confessions of the Lutheran Church. 

By what line of reasoning or of 
logic, then, can congregations accept, 
virtually without reservation, the serv- 
ices of anyone who volunteers to teach 
whether he is qualified or not? We 
are aware of the fact that it is not so 
in the case of our Christian day school 
teachers. But we are equally mindful 
of the fact that three fourths of the 
children of our congregations do not 
attend a Christian day school. What 
concern is being shown by the con- 
gregations in selecting qualified teach- 
ers for these children? What safe- 
guards are being set up to protect 
their immortal souls? 

Surely, it does not suffice to say that 
congregations take care of their 
teacher training simply by supplying 
every Sunday school teacher with a 
teachers’ quarterly. If that were all 
that is required, we could follow the 
same procedure in our Christian day 
schools and save our Synod millions 
of dollars by closing our teacher col- 
leges. 

It would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to conceive of a situation where 
a congregation would ask an unquali- 
fied person to enter the pulpit to 
preach, two minutes before the Sun- 
day morning service was to begin, be- 
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cause the pastor had suddenly become 
ill. However, it is a routine thing in 
many of our Sunday schools to see the 
Sunday school superintendent, two 
minutes before the session is to open, 
frantically commandeer one or more 
people to teach because several of the 
regular teachers did not appear. The 
consequences in the latter case can be 
far more dangerous than in the 
former. 


WHAT ABOUT FACILITIES? 


Again, we ask: Have our congre- 
gations been as much concerned about 
facilities in which to teach as they 
have been concerned about facilities 
in which to preach? Thank God, there 
are some who have. But their number 
is small compared with the large num- 
ber of those who give little or no 
thought to this matter. It would be 
amusing, if it were not so tragic, to 
note how excited some people can 
become about traditional details when 
building a church. We can recall an 
instance — and I suppose there have 
been many others like it— where a 
member quit the church because it 
had decided to place the organ down- 
stairs instead of in the balcony. It is 
strange, to say the least, how building 
committees can occupy themselves for 
months studying every petty detail as 
it relates to the church but never once 
seriously consider the question of ade- 
quate facilities in which to carry out 
the Savior’s command to teach. 

We find no fault with beautiful and 
magnificent church buildings. But we 
do object, with every persuasion pos- 
sible, when such expenditures are 
made at the expense of having the 
Sunday school and other educational 
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agencies meet in the furnace room, in 
the kitchen, and in whatever other 
nook and corner they can find space 
for a class. Under such circumstances, 
what importance and value is placed 
on Christian education by those who 
are being taught? 


WHAT ABOUT MORAL SUPPORT? 


But there are several further search- 
ing questions. One of these concerns 
itself with the failure on the part of 
the congregation to give moral sup- 
port to those who carry on the teach- 
ing program. 

We know it to be true that many of 
our Sunday school teachers have 
taught for twenty-five years and 
more — some as many as fifty years — 
without receiving a single word of 
commendation or thanks from the 
congregation for their services. We 
want to believe that this was an un- 
intentional neglect; but we must add 
that it is an inexcusable tragedy. 
There has been some improvement 
in this respect in recent years, for 
which we are grateful. 

Over a period of years it has been 
the privilege of this writer to meet 
jointly with several hundred different 
Sunday school teaching staffs and 
congregational officers. Without a sin- 
gle known exception, these meetings 
were the first of their kind that were 
ever held in the history of those con- 
gregations — and some of those con- 
gregations were over a hundred years 
old! During all of the years of their 
existence the officers in these congre- 
gations never once sat down for a 
meeting with their teachers. When 
they finally did, it was at our request. 
This situation should help to explain 
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our everlasting emphasis on the need 
for congregational boards of Christian 
education. 

After visiting scores upon scores of 
Sunday schools we have been deeply 
impressed with what it means to the 
teachers to know that someone is suf- 
ficiently interested in their work to 
take enough time to visit their class. 
But how many officers of the congre- 
gation visit the Sunday school to ob- 
serve how this agency is helping the 
congregation carry out the Savior'’s 
command to teach? 


WHAT ABOUT FINANCIAL SUPPORT? 


There remains one further search- 
ing question: What about financial 
support for the program of Christian 
education? 

It is a well-known fact, of course, 
that congregations which operate a 
Christian day school must of necessity 
include a sizable sum in their annual 
budget for this agency. But, again, 
we ask: By what line of logic or 
reasoning do we conclude that noth- 
ing needs to be placed in the congre- 
gational budget for the program of 
Christian education if the congrega- 
tion does not have a Christian day 
school? 

The very fact that many of our con- 
gregations are so woefully behind in 
providing adequate facilities in which 
to teach suggests that here is an item 
that calls for large expenditures. We 
repeat in this connection that we have 
written before: Many more Christian 
day schools would be opened in our 
Synod if it would be a common prac- 
tice for our congregations to provide 
educational facilities to begin with. 
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Then, having the facilities, the next 
step would not appear to be so im- 
possible. 

After visiting several hundred con- 
gregations, it has also become con- 
vincingly clear to me that many lack 
the equipment and the supplies that 
are needed to carry on an effective 
program of Christian education. One 
is strangely impressed with the sight 
of the most modern farm equipment 
and household appliances owned by 
the members of our churches. What 
a contrast between these and the an- 
tiquated equipment — or complete 
lack of equipment — available for the 
Sunday school and other educational 
agencies of the church. 

Last, but not least, a word should 
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also be said to deflate the pride of 
those who boast that their Sunday 
school is self-supporting. There are 
few Sunday schools which would not 
have to ask the congregation for finan- 
cial support if the pupils were prop- 
erly trained to give every week for 
the world-wide work of the Church. 
There is no valid reason, and still less 
justification, for practicing the prin- 
ciple that the Scriptural plan to give 
for the work of Christ’s kingdom in 
all the world on a weekly basis is to 
be limited to the communicant mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

These are a few searching questions 
that we commend to the earnest and 
prayerful consideration of our congre- 
gations. 


AN OPINION oN EpucatTion. — Education is, after all, a rather boring 
subject, except during Education Week, when mothers and fathers get a chance 
to chivvy teachers, eat tasteless sandwiches, drink miserable coffee, and 
exchange gossip. During the rest of the year it is a matter best left to teachers, 
ministers of education, and school boards, who can feud happily among them- 
selves without stirring up enough of a fuss to promote them from the inside 
depths of newspapers to the front page. 

It is a happy situation, because if people started worrying about education, 
there is no telling what might happen. They might even decide that the 
educating of young people is really an important job, perhaps the most im- 
portant there is, and that the young people should be taught to think for 
themselves as well as to memorize things; and use their hands, after a fashion 
—all of which would be revolutionary and would upset our pleasant way 
of life no end.— From Saturday Night. 


MAKE THE ENVIRONMENT INvitinc. — The physical environment for learn- 
ing begins for the child as he climbs down off the bus, or leaves his mother’s 
car at the curb in front of the schoolhouse, or catches the first glimpse of 
the building as he walks toward it in the morning. What does he see as he 
approaches his school? Long lines of children waiting to get in or an open 
door which welcomes him at any time? A gravel play yard without lawn or 
shrubs or flowers? A carefully landscaped yard where he must keep off the 
grassP Or combination of beauty spots which are his because he helps to 
make them and to keep them? These may seem like little things; yet they 
go far in determining the attitude with which the child comes to school, his 
eagerness or reluctance toward learning, and whether or not he feels welcome 
and wanted. — From Creating a Good Environment for Learning, 1954, ASCD 


Yearbook, Washington, D. C. 


The Functions of the Elementary School Teacher 
in Physical Education 


Don DINKMEYER 


Results of a survey of physical ed- 
ucation programs in 200 Lutheran 
elementary schools indicate that some 
confusion probably exists in regard 
to the functions and responsibilities 
of the elementary teacher in the field 
of physical education. This study and 
personal contacts with elementary 
teachers who are not specially trained 
for elementary physical education 
seem to point to some misunderstand- 
ings and possibly undersirable philos- 
ophies and practices in our elementary 
schools in the earea of physical ed- 
ucation. 

We should examine our programs 
of education closely to see whether 
we are really practicing those educa- 
tional principles which are so readily 
given lip service. Many teachers do 
no leading or organizing in physical 
education because they are not con- 
vinced that this is part of their respon- 
sibility. If they are referring only to 
leading and coaching interscholastic 
and extracurricular activities, their 
argument might be defensible, but in 
this article we are thinking of a pro- 
gram for every child. The values of 
physical education obtainable with 
planning fit well into any wholesome 
philosophy of education. 

When looking for an excuse for 
not maintaining a broad program of 
physical education, some teachers 
complain of lack of time, while at 
the same time they give their pupils 
nearly an hour of free play during 
recesses and noon hours. Some of 
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this time could be used for a sys- 
tematic program of physical educa- 
tion. The time ordinarily provided 
for recess can be utilized effectively 
for planned physical education activ- 
ities. Some of our schools, by elim- 
inating the recess in favor of a shorter 
period for a passing recess, have been 
able to give the child a 25-minute 
physical education period a day. This 
method of using time is well worth 
considering. The administration of 
the playground is more efficient when 
there is some planning, teaching, and 
supervision. 

Of course, there are those who say 
that the pupil’s don’t want to be or- 
ganized and instructed; they prefer 
free play. Possibly with inefficient 
planning this statement could be true, 
but do we ask our pupils to state 
preferences with regard to instruction 
in arithmetic, science, music, and 
other educational areas? Obviously 
not. Then why should this procedure 
apply to physical education? 

One should recognize the danger 
of programs where emphasis is placed 
only on the major sports and where 
special training is provided only for 
those who are perhaps already skilled 
in sports. The educator who spends 
all of his time working with gifted 
children is severely criticized. How 
shall we view the school with no 
physical education program for those 
who need the training, but which 
sponsors considerable interschool 


competition for the already skilled? 
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Interschool athletics may have a 
place, but do not dominate the phys- 
ical education program. 

Some teachers defend their lack of 
a physical education program by stat- 
ing that children will learn these 
things on their own. Yes, it is true 
they might, but why not then ap- 
proach all educational areas with this 
laissez-faire philosophy because they 
might learn on their own. Why not? 
Probably because we recognize that 
only those with special interest would 
acquire anything, and in this way we 
would miss those who need our help 
most. 

What is the function of the elemen- 
tary teacher in regard to physical ed- 
ucation? First, the teacher should be 
able to honestly answer the question, 
Why have physical education in the 
elementary school? There cannot be 
a sound program unless it is organized 
to provide for the needs of all, pri- 
mary and upper grades, girls and 
boys, large groups and individuals. 
The program must be based on broad 
objectives in the following areas: 

1. Physical development and physical 
fitness. 


2. Skill development to a level ac- 
ceptable with the child’s maturity 
and grade level. 


3. Social development. 


iN 


. Development of recreational skills. 


5. Development of emotional control 
and sportsmanship. 


Second, the teacher should be in- 
terested in seeing girls and boys grow 
in many areas. This growth involves 
planning a widely varied program, 
which, while including many team 
sports, will also allot proper time to 
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rhythms, stunts, tumbling, relays, in- 
dividual and dual sports, and the 
group and social games. The teacher 
will not want the acquisition of these 
various skills to be haphazard. He 
will show special interest in aiding 
those with just average or below 
average abilities. He will provide 
guidance in the development of 
sportsmanship, emotional control, and 
Christian attitudes. He will recognize 
the potentialities inherent in the play- 
ground as an informal laboratory of 
Christian education. Here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to know students 
in an informal situation. Specifically, 
the teacher’s function should be to 
see: 

1, That a varied program is presented. 


2. That safe conditions and first aid 
are provided. 

3. That all pupils are engaged in ac- 
tivities, not merely the skilled or 
special groups. 

4, That instruction is provided for all 
in a variety of activities so that suc- 
cess may be experienced, skills ac- 
quired, and attitudes built. 

5. That Christian conduct is practiced 
in these informal situations. 

6. That the organization is such that 
all the children of the school re- 
ceive a balanced program, not just 
the older boys, as so often occurs. 

7. That the physical and the social 
needs of the individual child are 
properly provided for. 

8. That groups are organized into 
squads so that the program can 
function with comparatively little 
necessity for teacher discipline. In 
this connection student leaders 
should be trained. 
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If the teacher can do these things 
well, he is certainly providing his 
pupils with an excellent elementary 
school physical education program. 
Some teachers are already doing it. 
Some complain about inadequate 
training, lack of facilities and equip- 
ment, and insufficient time. 

Our study seems to show one trend 
quite definitely. There is no difference 
in the type of physical education ex- 
perience offered purely on the basis 
of size of school, facilities available, 
or age of teacher or teachers. One- 
room schools often offer quite ad- 
equate programs despite what many 
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might consider insurmountable hand- 
icaps. As far as we can discern, the 
main difference seems to be in the 
teacher himself, his philosophy, his 
values, his stewardship of time, his 
interest, his effort, and his recognition 
of a definite need. A good job can 
be done if we want to do it. Surely 
there is sufficient literature in the field 
of elementary physical education, and 
we have presented a means of han- 
dling the problem of time. Ingenuity 
and a desire to have a good physical 
education program can often help 
solve the problem of poor facilities 
and lack of equipment. 


THE ANSWER 


I sometimes wonder why I teach. 

My day is never through: 

With plans to make and tests to grade, 
There’s always work to do. 


It doesn’t pay like other jobs, 
Yet it demands so much: 

Good conduct, education, health, 
Great patience, love, and such. 


But when some grubby, little hand 
Grabs my hand like a leech 

And clings to me with love and trust — 
Then I know why I teach. 


Thelma Ireland in the Grade Teacher, February, 1954 


STATISTICS FOR SCHOOLMEN. — Half of the American working force are 
employed in jobs which did not exist 20 years ago. 
Between 1940 and 1950 clerical workers increased 55% in total numbers 


(from 4,300,000 to 6,780,000). 


Number of lynchings in 1953 — none. This is the second consecutive year 


without a lynching in the United States. 


On an average day the sunlight falling on the United States equals in 
energy some 40 tons of coal for each man, woman, and child in the country. 
And scientists are making progress in their search for ways to harness part 


of that power. 


Americans spend $100,000,000 a year to supply their pets with food, 


feed, and facilities. 


Boards of education spent $1,742,000,000 in 1953 for new school buildings. 


This is an increase of 7% over 1952. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Edited by Turo. G. STELZER 


Music Workshop — Summer, 1954 
School Music — Choir — Organ — Worship 


May has a way of reminding us 
that after June, July, and August 
comes another busy season. Climactic 
as is the close, so inevitable is the 
coming of another scholastic year. 
May invites planning. Many musi- 
cians and teachers spend the summer 
at universities and colleges, at in- 
stitutes and workshops. 

We are inclined to regard it as self- 
evident that physicians attend the 
meetings of the Medical Association, 
that college professors are active 
members in learned societies, and that 
teachers and pastors attend confer- 
ences and synods. Absenteeism in 
these professional activities tends to 
be regarded as a foreboding symptom 
of decline. In conformity with this 
trend, and as an ardent proponent 
of in-service training, LuTHERAN Ep- 
ucaTion offers a unique workshop in 
music. 

The Music Workshop in the sum- 
mer of 1954 is designed to meet the 
professional needs in school music, 
choir, organ, and worship. It aims to 
stimulate renewed interest and effort 
in principles and procedures, in tech- 
niques and technic, and the mastery 
of materials. The dynamics repre- 
sented in the profession of Lutheran 
musicians are tremendous and can be 
a powerful influence for good. The 
suggested workshop is one approach 


to solving the problem of revitalizing 
this influential profession toward 
striving for higher goals and better 
service. The motivation is given in 
LuTHERAN Epucation, March, 1954, 
in “As Ye Go, Preach.” The real rea- 
son for much hard work during the 
coming summer is to be able to serve 
more effectively through music. The 
spreading of the Gospel is of such 
importance that no efforts may be 
spared in our preparation. 

School Music. — The goals (Lv- 
THERAN EpucaTIon, February, 1954) 
deserve to be studied, practiced, dis- 
cussed, and demonstrated unto mas- 
tery. The plan for the coming year 
must include a clear understanding 
of the objectives to be attained. 
Whether we work in school or Sun- 
day school, the child must be able to 
sustain, move, and match a tone be- 
fore it can sing a song. The tech- 
niques suggested in the attainment of 
these skills can be mastered in a sum- 
mer workshop. As the child becomes 
proficient in the rote song, the normal 
step is note reading. In favorable sit- 
uations this may be begun in the 
second grade. The critical age for 
learning anything is that time when 
the child is ready. Readiness, al- 
though a result of maturation, in mu- 
sic is also dependent upon experience. 
In conjunction with the goals set for 
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reading, the procedure given in “Note 
Reading via Short Cut” (LuTHERaN 
Epucation, September, 1953) may 
well be studied. The materials listed 
there have been proved and may well 
be scheduled in the plans for the com- 
ing year. While known rote songs 
may weil serve as pattern songs for 
note reading, the four songs given in 
so-fa syllables in the September issue 
may save much time. It should be 
noted that the last line of SONG 
NUMBER III, A,? begins with lower 
“Do.” These abilities lead so easily 
into part singing that any drudgery 
disappears. A summer spent in mas- 
tering this procedure will pay div- 
idends for life. Additional and sup- 
porting articles are to be found in 
LUTHERAN EpucaTion, September, 
1952: “Musical Literacy,” and De- 
cember, 1953: “Appreciation Through 
Creation.” There is hardly a sub- 
stitute for competence and enthusi- 
asm in music teaching. The resulting 
beauty in part-singing by children is 
ample reward. The techniques in 
vocal training and enunciation are 
treated under the suggestions for 
choirs. Lutheran children of 1955 will 
sing as well as the imagination, abil- 
ity, and will of their teachers will 
permit. 

The Choir. — The abilities required 
in school music lead naturally into 
choirwork. To sing acceptably re- 
quires control of pitch, quality, inten- 
sity, and enunciation. While the basic 
techniques in school music are pre- 
requisites to success in choir conduct- 
ing, the workshop in this area will 
concentrate on the materials and pro- 
cedures given in LurHeran Epuca- 
tion, November, 1953, and entitled 
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“Voice Classes.” Here the action pat- 
terns are given for the attainment of 
breath action, breath and tone control. 
The vowels and consonants are clas- 
sified according to their several func- 
tions. Choirs may as well be under- 
stood. The suggestions given lead to 
such control of breath and enuncia- 
tion that the words will emerge 
clearly and beautifully. In the total 
dynamics of choir singing there are 
so many details which solve them- 
selves in the control of the clear tone 
sustained throughout a phrase even 
though the pitch may vary. Further 
material for study is given in Luv- 
THERAN Epucation, September, 1951: 
“Tuning Up for Beauty.” While this 
essay does not advocate the develop- 
ment of “registers,” it does give clear 
procedures in avoiding the prom- 
inence of “breaks” in the voice by 
locating the likely spots and vocaliz- 
ing downward. Moreover, the inher- 
ent harmony contained in a deep bass 
note will be a true guide for perfect 
tuning and intonation. It would be 
too bad if this summer should pass 
and some choirmaster be left ignorant 
of this phenomenon in the science of 
sound. 

“A Choir in Every Congregation” 
(LuTHERAN Epucation, December, 
1950) suggests ways and materials 
for beginning a choir wherever there 
are people. The use of the Lutheran 
Hymnal has proved to be very effec- 
tive. Also, the multipart singing for 
choirs of sufficient size has gained 
considerable favor. Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that every con- 
gregation does not have a choir. The 
workshop in 1954 ought to do much 
to fill this need. As to the greater 
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use of the choir, “A Choir for an 
Organ” (LuTHERAN Epucation, Jan- 
uary, 1954) has evoked many favor- 
able responses. For added materials 
to be studied this summer, the cat- 
alog of Concordia Publishing House 
stands ready to supply most needs. 
Also LuTHERAN EpucaTion, Novem- 
ber, 1951, lists a select group for the 
year. An early request to the Music 
Department of Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis 18, Mo., will re- 
ceive courteous and prompt attention. 
There is an ever-growing interest 
among pastors in supplying the 
hymns and texts for the services of 
the year. Although we recognize that 
changes may be made at times, never- 
theless the basic structure of the mu- 
sical plan for the year can be laid 
during the summer workshop. This, 
in turn, results in purposeful plan- 
ning, ordering, and practicing in ad- 
vance of the need. There is no reason 
why the services, musically speaking, 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod should not be the most out- 
standing in America. The music work- 
shop of the summer of 1954 can do 
much to make this a reality. 

Organ. — While heated churches 
during the winter season are com- 
monly to be found (for which we 
organists are most grateful), the ideal 
time for increasing and replenishing 
the repertoire is the summer work- 
shop. Here time and climate combine 
in favor of the planning organist. 
LuTHERAN EpucatTion, October, 1953, 
presents The Parish Organist as ideal 
material for serious study in its music 


1 The Parish Organist. Four volumes, 
$7.00. Concordia Publishing House, 3558 
S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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workshop. Here we have four vol- 
umes of carefully selected music 
specifically intended for the Lutheran 
Church. Furthermore, the over-all 
compilation furnishes excellent mate- 
rial for practice in reading and reg- 
istration in addition to the great use 
that can be made of it through years 
to come. LUTHERAN EpucaTION, Feb- 
ruary, 1953, introduced another vol- 
ume of organ music —“36 Preludes 
on Hymns and Chorales,? — which 
serves admirably for summer study. 
Organists who still have the Anthol- 
ogy of German chorale preludes, a 
Concordia publication, will find a 
systematic program of study outlined 
in LuTHerRAN Epucation, November, 
1951, under the theme “The Improve- 
ment of Sight Reading in Organ 
Playing,” containing almost 700 prel- 
udes arranged into eighteen units, 
graded from easy to difficult. Add to 
these suggestions the many publica- 
tions of separate organ numbers by 
Concordia Publishing House and the 
Preludes by Professor Karl Haase.’ 
LuTHERAN Epucation, May, 1952, 
introduced Twentieth-Century Organ 
Music,* a 140-page volume, offering 
organ music for the many seasons and 
services, uniquely adapted for study, 
since it contains the instructions for 
study in sixty lessons, graded from 
easy to more difficult, including the 


2 Thirty-Six Preludes on Hymns and Cho- 
rales. $2.00. Prof. Albert Beck, 1102 Bon- 
nie Brae, River Forest, Ill. 

3 Preludes for the Hymns of the “Lu- 
theran Hymnal.” Four volumes, $12.00. 
Prof. Karl Haase, 2100 D St., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

4 Twentieth-Century Organ Music for 
Wedding, Service and Recital, with Pretest 
and Study Guide. $5.50. Prof. Theo. G. 
Stelzer, Seward, Nebr. 
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proper playing of hymns and modula- 
tions. Its wide acceptance, establish- 
ing itself in less than ten months, is 
evidence of the fact that Lutheran 
organists take their study of new or- 
gan music seriously and may be 
counted on for faithful preparation 
in opportunities such as the music 
workshop offers. Another aspect of 
this volume, the accompanying of 
congregational singing, is emphasized 
in LurHERAN EpucaTion, October, 
1952, in “Managing Musical Momen- 
tum,” a point in service playing that 
cannot be too strongly urged. Also 
the choice of proper “Wedding Mu- 
sic,” as presented in LUTHERAN Ep- 
ucaTion, April, 1954, needs contin- 
ual attention and study. In summary, 
we have here a program of study in 
organ as given in recent issues of 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION, a program 
which is safe and easy to carry out. 

Worship. — As our motivation was 
the word “As ye go, preach,” so the 
outcome of all that LurHERAN ED- 
ucaTION has to offer in its pages and 
its music workshop must be worship. 
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Teachers, choirmasters, and organists 
study earnestly and work hard so that 
all they do, say, and play may be 
conducive to the furtherance of true 
worship as presented in LUTHERAN 
Epucation, March, 1952: “Worship,” 
based on Is. 6:1-9; May, 1958: “The 
Personnel of the Chief Service”; and 
October, 1953: “Teaching Worship 
and Liturgics in Our Schools.” A care- 
ful study of these and related mate- 
rials should prove helpful in selecting 
music of the type that disposes to 
worship and is fitting to the planned 
service. 


Where? — Where shall this music 
workshop be held in the summer of 
1954? Wherever you are. As a reader 
of LurHERAN EpucaTION you have 
the materials for serious study, alone 
or in groups. Our colleges and sem- 
inaries might offer their facilities. The 
important point is to make the sum- 
mer of 1954 a workshop for self-ad- 
vancement in professional service to 
the greater glory of Him who has 
given the talents and opportunity for 
such service. 


Ir BackrireD. — Our sins have a way of overtaking us. Dr. W. E. Sangster 
once told an unusual story in this connection. He said a woman in England 
found a basket on her doorstep. When she opened the basket, she found 
a pigeon with a note tied on its leg. The note demanded that money be 
fastened to the pigeon’s leg; otherwise her house would be burned that evening. 
She immediately notified the police, who came, tied streaming ribbons on the 
bird, loosed it, and followed it by plane through the air. After considerable 
flight the pigeon alighted on the barn where its owners were waiting. It was 
an easy matter for the police to make the arrest. Our sins, like pigeons, have 


a way of coming home to roost. 


Gaston Foote in Living in Four Dimensions (Fleming H. Revell Co. ) 


Ler THEM Sprax. — It takes courage and character to defend the right 
of others to say what we believe to be mistaken. But respect for knowledge 
prompts us to believe that mistakes have a way of refuting themselves. 

E. B. FRED, President of the University of Wisconsin 
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It’s St.Louis in *54.— All roads lead 
to St.Louis next July 8 for members of 
the Lutheran Education Association and 
delegates of the new L.E. A. Department, 
the National Lutheran Parent Teacher 
League. Our hosts will be the folks at Con- 
cordia Seminary. The theme of the Twelfth 
Annual Convention is “Reaching Toward 
Goals.” The program follows: 


JULY 7 
4:00— 9:00 P. M. Registration 


JULY 8 
8:30— 9:00 A.M. Registration 


A. M. First General Session 


9:00— 9:30 Opening Devotions 
9:30—10:00 L.E.A. and P. T. L. Official 
Greetings 

“My Philosophy of Christian 
Education” 

— Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan 


“Our Church at Work in 
Christian Education” 
— Dr. Martin Scharlemann 


10:00—11:380 


11:30—12:00 


P.M. Second General Session 


1:15— 1:80 Devotions 
1:30— 2:30 “Are We Reaching Our Goals 
in the Home?” 
Section A (L. E. A.) 
“Are We Reaching Our Goals 
in the Church ” 
— Rev. Martin Koehneke 
Section B (P. T. L.) 
A. “Visual Aids” 
— Rev. Oscar Feucht 
B. “Programs of N. P. T. L.” 
— President Konz 
C. “Membership Report” 
— Maria Stelter 
Section A (L. E. A.) 
—L.E. A. Business 
Section B (P. T. L.) 
— P. T. L. Business 


2:45— 4:00 


4:00— 4:30 


4:30— 5:30 Coffee Hour 


6:30 Banquet. Address: “Wise as 
Serpents and Harmless as 
Doves” — Dr. R. Caemmerer 
JULY 9 
A.M. Third General Session 


8:30— 8:45 Registration 

8:45— 9:00 Devotions 

Announcements 

Section A (L. E. A.) 

Open Forum: 1954 Yearbook, 
Readings in Philosophy of 
Lutheran Education. — Dr. 
L. G. Bickel and Panelists 


Section B (P. T. L.) 
Panels: 


“Spiritual Values” 

“Growth in Parental Guid- 
ance” 

“Social Values and Projects” 


Business Sessions—Elections 


9:00—11:00 


11:00—11:30 


11:30—12:00 Constitution Committee Re- 


port 
P.M. Fourth General Session 


1:15— 1:80 Devotions 

1:30— 2:30 Address: “Using God-Given 
Opportunities” 

2:80— 3:00 Business 


8:00 Installation of Officers and 
Closing Devotions 


Always Good News! — The following let- 
ter was received by the L. E. A. financial 


secretary: 


Thank you for reminding me to renew my 
membership in the Lutheran Education As- 
sociation, I am enclosing a check of seven 
dollars, of which five dollars is for regular 
dues and two dollars to help the association 
carry on its worthy activities. 

I am finding the publications of the Lu- 
theran Education Association very helpful, 
especially those on child guidance and par- 
ent-teacher associations. I am looking for- 
ward with interest to the next publication. 


M. T., Watertown, Wis. 
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Preview. — The forthcoming monograph 
on Professional Ethics — now at the printer 
— promises much food for thought to the 
professional church worker. One of the 
writers, Professor O. Rupprecht, makes the 
following point: 

Here are three of the best known slogans 
of our day. In quoting them, I realize that 
those who use them are limited to the kind 
of appeal the slogans contain. We must be 
realistic about such matters. But we must 
be realistic also in pointing out the limita- 
tions, and the serious deficiency, of such ap- 


A traffic warning reminds us: “Drive and 
walk with care. The life you save may be 
your own!” An appeal to businessmen urges 
them to “Hire the handicapped. It’s good 
business!” To present nursing as a desirable 
profession, girls are told: “Learn to take care 
of others, and you'll always take care of 
yourself!” 

Now, the world thinks there is nothing 
wrong with that kind of ethical principle. 
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It seems to be sound. It works. It gets 
results. Yet it is unsatisfactory. Why? Be- 
cause it is founded on considerations that 
are not primarily vertical in character. 

Much “good,” much that is useful, can 
come from purely lateral action. But the 
action itself is not good. It is vitiated and 
corrupted by the uncontrollable lateralism of 
its basic principle. Lateral action is good if 
it is dominated by Christian verticality. 

Let’s Increase in Numbers. — Have you 
considered a membership to the L. E. A. as 
a gift to the 1954 graduates? Help them to 
grow professionally. Have you considered a 
membership for each member of your 
1954—55 faculty? Help the “emergency” 
teacher to build a helpful in-service training 
program. The price? Still the same: $5.00 
a year, including regular issues of LUTHERAN 
Epucation, It’s simple. Send your applica- 
tions to Prof. Walter Vahl, Financial Secre- 
tary, L.E.A., 7400 Augusta Street, River 
Forest, Ill. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ Some ae a are like the man who wanted to jump over a hill. He ran 
a mile to work up momentum. He was so tired when he got to the hill that 
he sat down and rested. One often wonders whether this is also true of big 
league baseball pitchers. Some writers are like that, too. They begin their 
articles with multitudinous irrelevancies. Speeches at times follow a similar 
pattern. The speaker comes to the essence of his address after he has lulled 
his audience to sleep. 


@ An essential for the continued existence of a democracy is the maintenance 
of balance between authority and freedom. Too much authority leads to 
tyranny, and too much freedom leads to anarchy. In the educational process 
authority serves best when it is utilized to synthesize, synchronize, and direct 
provocative ideas rather than regiment stereotyped thought. 


® Ina single issue of a Chicago newspaper the following headlines appeared: 
Robbing of Small Pupils Protested 
2 Boys, 8 and 12, Admit Mail Thefts 
Six Teen-Agers Accused under State Riot Act 


Another newspaper carried the following front-page headline the same day: 
Vandals Wreck SW Side School 


The “Small Pupils” were being systematically robbed of nickels and dimes 
by high school boys and girls. 

“Six Teen-Agers” assaulted students during a football game between Luther 
High School South and the Latin School of Chicago. The rowdies were not 
associated with either school and they did not live near the playing field. 

And there are still people who be or are indifferent to a thorough and 
systematic program of Christian education. 


@ A child is sometimes defined as a creature which always manages to get 
halfway between an adult and a television screen. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: Doris Brauer, John Choitz, E. W. Haack, Theo. Kuehnert, A. H. Lange, Evelyn 

Peck, Verna Rahdert, Clemens Thies. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


FLAMES FOR THE ALTAR. By William Ward Ayer. Grand Rapids, Mich: Zondervan 
Publishing Co., 1952. 198 pages, 54 by 7%. Cloth, $2.00. 

This book, the third in a series of university lectures, contains lectures delivered to the 
students and the faculty of Bob Jones University, Greenville, S.C., in 1952 and presents 
the subject of evangelism in three parts: The Needed Revival; The National Situation; 
A Method to be Pursued, followed by an epilog: The Glory of the Ministry. 

Dr. Ayer says that America needs a revival of the “Holy Ghost religion” to save men’s 
souls and also to save civilization (p. 18). He deplores the fact that the Gospel of redemp- 
tion has been traded off for the social gospel (38). He speaks favorably of the revivals 
of the past and the present time, but “the awakening is_ still the problem of the pastor of 
the local church” (43), He maintains that instead of kindling “fires” outside the church 
and then bringing them into the church, they should rather first be kindled within the 
church itself (43), for only there can the fruits of revival be conserved and produce the 
greatest good (73). If revival fires blaze in the churches, the flames will spread every- 
where — even to the mission fields (88). 

If America is to be saved, says Dr. Ayer, she must be saved religiously (91), returning 
to the faith of her fathers (94), carrying the Gospel of Jesus Christ to all men every- 
where (96). The Church needs pastors who preach the mighty redemption, which is in 
Christ Jesus (106), and laymen who are not afraid of the big things if they are of God 
(108). 

The Church must call people to repentance (120), which means a change of mind, 
a change of attitude concerning God, sin, man, and which ends in faith in Christ, the 
Savior (126). Real revival should be started and carried on in and by the local church, 
by preaching, prayer, invitation and visitation (185—170), Christ always co-operating 
with the soul winner (180). 

This is the “meat” of the book, which the reviewer has seen and tasted while read- 
ing it. 

A paragraph of special interest to the reviewer and of comfort to anyone who must 
wait long for results is the following on page 138: 

“A harvest is always the culmination of a long process. God has provided no way by 
which we can sow and reap the same day. Adoniram Judson wrote home from Burma 
after seven years of faithful labor in which there had been no converts, that the prospects 
were still as bright as the promises of God. It took long, difficult, and tedious years of 
preparation in Burma, but when the situation was ready, the fires of God fell, and hundreds 
of thousands of Christians were born into the kingdom in that land.” A. H. L. 
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MANY HANDS IN MANY LANDS. By Alice Geer Kelsey. New York: Friendship Press, 
Inc., 1953, 120 pages. $2.00. 


The title is most fitting to this very well-written book, which pertains to various mis- 
sions throughout the world. Not only do the twelve stories describe very refreshingly that 
the “Many Hands” are children’s hands all eager to serve Christ, but it uniquely describes 
the customs and environments of “Many Lands.” 

In Korea, Sookney Lee was so eager to help build a church that she and the rest of the 
children actually unloaded the bricks from a boat for this “dream” church. From far-off 
Africa a group of native boys conscientiously gave untold time and gifts to an old woman 
afflicted with leprosy. 

These stories, based on true experiences of boys and girls, offer interesting adventures 
and enjoyable reading material, besides presenting a real life picture of mission stations. 

It is a very worth-while supplementary book for every teacher to have, for it is able to 
suit three important group activities — reading, telling, and dramatizing. It is written for 
the intermediate-upper grade group. D. B. 


EDUCATION 


THE MODERN PARENT AND THE TEACHING CHURCH. By Wesner Fallaw. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 214 pages. $2.75. 


Here is a book with a message which will interest every pastor, teacher, and parent. 
In it the author proceeds first to define basic principles in the matter of home-church 
co-operation. He contends that all education begins in the home and with the home. The 
home is the basic institution of training, with the church supplementing it. Parents are the 
real teachers of religion or irreligion, No matter how effective the church’s program of 
education may be, it will be inadequate unless parents reinforce its objectives, in attitude 
and practice as well as by verbal assent. 

Not only does Fallaw present an excellent statement of what desirable home-church 
education is, but he also offers a workable program with practical suggestions for putting it 
into action. Among other proposals he discusses methods of enlisting and enrolling parents 
and young adults, the establishment of effective parent-teacher conferences, helps in guid- 
ing parents into helpful literature, and special projects for adolescents. Every Christian 
educator interested in strengthening home-church education can do no better than to read 
this valuable volume by Wesner Fallaw. E. W. H. 


CREATING A GOOD ENVIRONMENT FOR LEARNING. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. — 
Yearbook. 300 pages. $3.75. 


School officials are suggesting that the media for teaching should be broadened. Besides 
the facts and skills involved in a learning situation, the teachers should help children solve 
problems, achieve satisfying emotional stability, and understand themselves as persons. 

Research has shown that teaching and learning are affected by many other forces besides 
subject matter. Among them can be numbered other children, parents, the personality of 
the teacher, the nature of the school environment, and the community. The school building, 
the classroom, the library, the assembly, the material collections — all have an impact on 
the child. 

The yearbook shows how teachers may add sympathetic guidance and development of 
the individual to their work, how to move toward total teaching. 

The yearbook also gives a detailed description of the first-grade teacher's work. It shows 
the growth that can take place in a day in a primary grade. It describes the results of 
a good rural school. It describes activities in a suburban high school and in a large city 
senior high school. 
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It has something to say to teachers as individuals and to principals and superintendents 
as educational leaders. It concludes with an outstanding discussion on how to evaluate 
learning. J.C. 


LIFE OF JESUS. A Workbook. Cincinnati, Ohio: The Standard Publishing Co., 1953. 
52 pages. 65 cents. 

This workbook contains simple pictures portraying ideals of Christian living and is 
profitable in building Bible knowledge. It is ready to color and perforated for class or 
individual use. 

Although the pictures are large-size, they are not suitable for little kindergarten folks 
to color. I would suggest that they would be more profitable in Grade One instead of the 
kindergarten. EP. 


FINGER PLAYS AND HOW TO USE THEM. By Tessa Colina. Cincinnati, Ohio: Stand- 
ard Publishing Co., 1952. 63 pages. 60 cents. 


The aim of this book is to present many new and old carefully classified and graded 
favorites, stimulating the imagination and creating joy in learning. 

The child’s interests and experiences have been given careful consideration in preparing 
each page. 

It is a means by which little ones may be taught through a natural medium. Children 
learn more by doing than seeing. Everyone is acquainted with the values of visual aids. 

Since dramatic play is being used more and more among our youngsters, it is another 
method to impress upon them the truths of God’s Word. 

A glance at the book will show that it is not only amusing, but practical, usable, and 
self-explanatory. 

This book may be used in Sunday school, the nursery, kindergarten, and the home. 

The reward will be a stimulated group of children who like to learn because learning 
is so much fun. E. P. 

TEXTBOOKS 


CHRIST IN MY LIFE. By Samuel E. Kidd. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1953. Class 
Lessons. 144 pages. Cloth. $1.50. Teacher’s Guide, 112 pages, and class lessons in 
one volume, $2.50. 


The two volumes listed form the eleventh-grade course in the Weekday Church School 
Series, issued by the United Lutheran Church under the editorship of W. Kent Gilbert. 
At the same time they serve as the culmination of one of the major themes in this series. 
The general aim, one which is faithfully carried through the entire work, is to make the 
junior in a high school aware of the fact that Christ is inescapable in His world, that His 
influence is met everyhere. 

The student body is typified in the persons of Jim Martin, the football player, who is all 
body; Molly Andrews, devoted to her books and all mind; and Charles Shafer, the class 
clown, who is all spirit. These, and a few others, are brought to the realization of Christ in 
their lives through the accidental death of the captain of the football team and the words 
spoken by Mr. Morter, teacher of mathematics, on that occasion. 

From here the story is carried through thirty chapters. They cover such areas of school 
life as literature, art, music, education, science, and then broaden out into business and 
community life. Most of the chapter headings are extremely well chosen and the approach 
to each lesson should arouse the interest of the student in what is to follow. Teaching 
aims are well defined and the teaching plan offers sufficient variety of material for any 
teacher. 

Three groups in the class, called the Research, Skit, and Poster Committees, are expected 
to be active throughout, while the class itself is given an abundance of topics and questions 
for discussion. The books are written in an easy style and make for fascinating reading. 

To what extent these books will serve the intended purpose within their designated area 
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the reviewer is not able to judge. In our own circles they would serve well for a group 
in guidance, but not for use in a Bible class. They assume very little knowledge of the 
Bible on the part of the pupil and, through the scant references made to the Scriptures, 
will add very little to whatever the student may already have. 

Equally serious is the fact that the author throughout takes for granted that either the 
teacher or the student will fill the terms he uses with their proper meaning and content. 
In one chapter he does discuss the term “love,” following Gus. Aulen in his definition. 
Such words as grace, sin, forgiveness, sanctification, and phrases such as “Christ comes into 
your life,” come up again and again without stating what they mean. Emphasis on the 
Bible as the Word of God, Christ as the only Redeemer, faith as the only way to salvation, 
the means of grace in their importance for faith and life, is almost totally lacking. Without 
this, the books are just “nice” books, which will do little toward establishing youth firmly 
in the faith. One wonders how much real content the average teacher of the type of class 
these books are to serve will put into his teaching. In form, the work may serve as an 
example in many things, but in content it leaves much to be desired. C, T. 


JESUS, OUR FRIEND. By Marion Poppen Athy. Illustr. by Joyce Hawitt. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1953. 128 pages. $1.50. Teacher’s Manual, 112 pages, $2.50. 
Two workbooks, 30 pages each. 30 cents. 

Jesus, Our Friend is intended for the second grade. It contains many fictional stories 
of Jesus’ childhood. The editor says that this book should help children understand the 
Bible, Biblical terms and times, and, most of all, the person of our Master. 

As the title indicates, it stresses Jesus as a Friend. Many stories could be used by an 
experienced teacher with discretion. The story of Jesus’ greatest love for us — His suffering 
and death — is omitted. I think our second graders need that story also. 

Second graders cannot yet distinguish between fiction and the truth if such a book 
were placed into their hands. This book has a tendency to confuse a small child, just as 
they often are confused with religious stories on TV. 

It is intended for second grade, but not written on second-grade level. The print, 
sentence length, vocabulary, are on the level of third grade. The workbooks call for 
a great deal of teacher direction and not enough creativeness. The teacher’s manual has 
any number of activities an experienced teacher could select from. VeR: 


CHILDREN’S STORIES 


MAYBELLE, THE CABLE CAR. By Virginia Lee Burton. New York: Hougton Mifflin 
Co., 1952. 42 pages. $2.75. 

Maybelle is a cable car in San Francisco. A few years ago some of the people wanted 
to get rid of these cars and replace them with busses. Miss Burton has made this very 
realistic for smaller children. She has the cable car talking as well as the bus. It brings 
out the strong feeling which existed. The friends for the preservation of the cable car 
made a dramatic effort to keep them. Likewise the people who wanted busses. In the end 
those who wanted to keep the cable cars won, and even the bus is reconciled to it. 

This book is very good for social studies as it gives the children ‘a very clear picture 
of conditions which exist in some parts of the country and are different from their own 
surroundings, V.R. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS. Anyone can do anywhere. By Matilda Rogers. A Signet 
Key Book. New York: New American Library of World Literature. 192 pages. 


25 cents. 
A book for somebody who is looking for a hobby. iG 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPIDER. By John Crompton. New York: New American Library 
of World Literature. 192 pages. 35 cents. 


This volume originally published by Houghton Mifflin Company tells the story of the 
spider. It is a fascinating readable account. J.C. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“A FIFTH GRADE EXPERIENCES LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS.” By Dorothy Inghram. 
The Elementary School Journal, February, 1954. Pages 345—348. 


The article describes how a fifth-grade class studying a unit on “Colonial Life” con- 
structed in the classroom a “typical” room in a colonial home. The pupils, under the 
guidance of the teacher, discussed what they needed and decided upon ways and means of 
securing the materials. In their search for the needed materials, such as furniture and 
clothing, they put themselves in place of the colonists by not patronizing sources of supply 
not available to the colonists, such as lumberyards and stores; but they searched for what 
they needed in homes or dumping grounds. Then they constructed the furnishings out of 
boxes and boards, discarded furniture and discarded clothing which they had found. In 
carrying out the project, all worked zealously as individuals and in groups. 

The author considers the values and outcomes of the study of this unit immeasurable. 
Among the specific values in which the procedure stimulated growth, the author lists the 


following: Organization of discussion 


Experience in research 

Gathering and selecting information 

Gaining a background of early American history 

Evaluating information gathered 

Appreciation and understanding of early American 
people and their problems 

Co-operation and willingness to share 

Appreciation for guidance of the teacher. 


In her evaluation of the outcomes, the author observes that the manner in which this 
unit was studied made the story of colonial life a part of many a dinner-table conversation; 
the school went home with eager boys and girls, and the home came back to school again. 

. While the treatment of this unit and the results obtained point to excellent possibilities 
for effective teaching of the social studies, it is questionable whether the time devoted to 
this unit — one hour and a half a day, five days a week, for eighteen weeks — is justifiable 
and defensible on recognized educational and psychological principles. 


“THE CHILD WHO COMES TO SCHOOL TODAY.” By James L. Hymes, Jr. Education, 
February, 1954, Pages 333—336. 


“WHAT SHOULD WE EXPECT OF OUR KINDERGARTENS?” By Dorris May Lee. 
Education, February, 1954. Pages 8362—368. 


The entire content of the February issue of Education is devoted to the discussion of 
“Nursery-Kindergarten Education.” The above two articles, selected from among twelve, 
are basic and supplement each other. 

Mr. Hymes analyzes the child of today and points out that it is strikingly different from 
the child of yesterday. By comparison the child of today is the free child. Its social atmos- 
phere in the home is such as to allow it to make choices; and it “grows up in a climate of 
‘Do’ . . . not one of “Don’t.” Furthermore, the child of today comes to school with broad 
experiences: it has traveled, has been taken to stores in the community, has seen modern 
machinery in the construction of buildings and highways, and has come under the influence 
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of television and radio and pictorial magazines. The school’s challenge is to clarify, direct, 
and extend the child’s experiences. 

Miss Lee discusses what we should and should not expect of the kindergartens. She 
points out that the kindergarten should not attempt to do what is required in the first grade. 
For example, the kindergarten should not expect children to learn to read nor to write nor 
to do number work. Anything which the child may and will acquire in these areas is to be 
incidental and informal. On the other hand, we should expect children in the kindergarten 
to learn to express themselves, to plan together, to assume a reasonable amount of responsi- 
bility, to think through problems, and to learn that stories are fun and that they can be read 
out of books. 

Both articles deal with fundamental principles for the teacher of young children. The 
presentations are vivid and stimulating, and the elaborations and evaluations are educa- 
tionally sound. 


“SHOULD YOUR CHILD BE A TEACHER?” By William F. Russell. School Life, Janu- 
ary, 1954. Pages 62—63. 


This short article deals with a very timely problem, namely, the present teacher shortage. 
The author, president of Teachers College, Columbia University, speaks from experience 
and observation when he points out that “teaching is the most challenging, exciting, reward- 
ing career a young man or woman can choose, and its satisfactions are many.” 

Addressing himself to parents, the author indicates how it may be determined whether 
a child will be a happy and successful teacher. He does this by raising six questions: 

1. Does he like to study? 

. Is he interested in other people, particularly young people? 

. Is he adaptable? (Able to work with others. ) 

. Does your child have strong health and nerves? 

. Has your child good character, morals, and manners? 

. Does your child believe in the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God? 


We may make the last question more specific and meaningful by changing it to the 
following: Is your child a sincere Christian, willing to serve his Savior and his fellow men? 
Then the above questions may serve us as an excellent guide for finding in our congrega- 
tions suitable young men and women to enroll in our colleges for teacher training. The need 
for teachers in our Lutheran schools is as great as that for teachers in public schools, and 
the challenge and satisfactions of the Christian teacher's calling are greater. The short 
article is refreshing and stimulating. T.K. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


On March 15, the Board of Electors filled 
three professorships. Professor Herbert G. 
Bredemeier was elected to the chair of His- 
torical Theology; the Rev. Herbert J. Bou- 
man, to the chair of Systematic Theology; 
the Rev. George W. Hoyer, to the chair of 
Practical Theology in the field of homiletics. 
Professor Bredemeier has been president of 
the Fort Wayne Concordia since 1945. 
A 1935 graduate from the seminary, he re- 
ceived his Master’s degree from Indiana Uni- 
versity and has completed the course re- 
quirements for the doctorate. The Rev. Bou- 
man was graduated from the seminary in 
1932 and has served as pastor in a congre- 
gation in Sheboygan during the last seven 
years. He has done graduate work in the 
University of Indiana Extension School and 
also at the Concordia Seminary Extension 
Department in Milwaukee. At present he is 
also a member of the Committee on Doc- 
trinal Unity. The Rev. George Hoyer, son 
of Dr. Theodore Hoyer, was graduated from 
the seminary in 1943. He has been pastor 
at Silver Spring, Md., since 1947. 

The Board of Electors also made the fol- 
lowing appointments: Professor H. H. Jones, 
instructor in Hebrew at the seminary, was 
promoted to an assistant professor in the 
Old Testament department. The Rev. Ar- 
thur Vincent of Alton, Ill., has been desig- 
nated as the new assistant professor in the 
field of homiletics. Mr. John Pfitzer, an in- 
structor at Lutheran High School, St. Louis, 
has been requested to become an instructor 
in the Department of Speech. 

The faculty will confer the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity at the convoca- 
tion in June on the following candidates: 
The Rev. Paul Koenig (St. Louis), the Rev. 
Rudolph Ressmeyer (Baltimore), the Rev. 


Walter C. Birkner (Fort Wayne), Professor 
Frank W. J. Sylwester (Portland), Dr. Henry 
Nau (South India), and Professor F. J. H. 
Blaess (South Australia). Professor Walter 
E. Buszin will receive an honorary doctor’s 
degree from the University of Valparaiso in 
the May convocation. 

Dr. J. T. Mueller has been asked to teach 
at the seminary of the Free Church in Ger- 
many at Oberursel during the summer se- 
mester, May to July. 

Among the scholarships and fellowships 
awarded by the faculty are the annual schol- 
arship established by the Lutheran Brother- 
hood and three scholarships from the Aid 
Association for Lutherans. 

On March 29 Dr. F. E. Mayer presented 
the topic of “Verbal Inspiration” at the fifth 
lecture in the Faculty Lecture Series. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIvER Forest, IL. 


Faculty Activities. — Professor Paul Bunjes 
will join Professor Walter Buszin, Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, and sixteen German 
scholars in a research project which will 
terminate in the production of the works of 
Johann Walter and George Rhau. Walter, 
composer, and Rhau, publisher, were con- 
temporaries of Martin Luther. The project 
is financed by the Synodical Committee for 
Scholarly Research. Publication of the com- 
pleted project will be carried on jointly by 
Baerenreiter Verlag of Kassel, Germany, and 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 

Professors Carl Halter and Carl Wald- 
schmidt, together with four students, repre- 
sented Concordia at the Music Educators’ 
National Conference which was held in 
Chicago, March 26 through 31. The Con- 
cordia contribution consisted of presentation 
and demonstration of the chorale prelude. 

Athletic Director R. A. Lange was elected 
to serve as secretary of the Badger-Ilini 
Conference, at the spring meeting of the 
college athletic officials. The conference con- 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


sists of eight colleges in southern Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois. 

Degrees Awarded. — Five Bachelor of 
Science in Education degrees were awarded 
at the close of the winter quarter. Recipients 
and their fields of service are: 

Arthur Boeshans, Concordia, Kirkwood, 

Mo. 

Fred Sievert (continuing at Concordia 

during spring quarter ) 
Donald Ravell, Deaf Institute, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Herbert Foelber, Calvary, San Lorenzo, 
Calif. 

Eunice Nieting, St. John’s, Grand Haven, 
Mich. 

A Reminder: Seven workshops and thirty- 
three courses are being offered during the 
1954 Concordia Summer Sessions. The 
workshop dates are June 21 through July 2. 
Three term hours credit are offered. The 
five-week summer session begins on July 5. 
For bulletins and complete information write 
to Dean W. Kraeft, Summer School, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 

Education Call. — The call to fill the as- 
sociate professorship in the Department of 
Education and Psychology was extended to 
Dr. Paul Lange, principal of St. Louis Lu- 
theran High School. No news of acceptance 
has been received up to the time of this 
writing. 

Additional New Professorships. — The 
Board of Control has issued a call to con- 
gregations for nominations for two new as- 
sociate professorships granted by the Board 
for Higher Education. The positions are to 
be (1) Religion as the major field and quali- 
fied to teach English, and (2) Sacred Music, 
including organ, directing of choral groups, 
and some aspects of Musicology. 

Scholarship Grant. — The Aid Association 
for Lutherans of Appleton, Wis., through 
their president, Mr. Le Roy G. Stohlman, 
recently announced that they would grant 
$1,500 annually to C. T. C. for the scholar- 
ship program. According to Dr. John Klotz, 
chairman of the Scholarship Committee, the 
grant will be divided into several scholar- 
ships and grants-in-aid, beginning with the 
1954—55 school year. 
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ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Campus Gatherings. The Eastern Ne- 
braska District Talent Festival was held on 
the Concordia campus on Sunday, May 2. 
The Concordia Senior Walther League 
served as host. Morning worship services 
were held in the Concordia Chapel. 

The Seward County High School Music 
Festival was held on the Concordia campus 
on March 28. Mr. Fred Telschow of the 
Concordia High School faculty was in 
charge of arrangements. The Concordia 
Orchestra, Concordia Chapel Choir, Con- 
cordia High School Chorus, and individual 
students took part in the event. 

Art Displays.— Mr. R. P. Marxhausen, 
Concordia’s art instructor, had a water-color 
landscape scene accepted at the Mid-Amer- 
ica Artists Association Show held in Kansas 
City, Mo., from March 18 to March 29. 
There were a total of 532 entries, and 147 of 
these were accepted. 

An art display of Old Testament charac- 
ters as portrayed by Guy Rowe was set up 
in the Concordia Art Galleries during the 
latter part of March. A brief biographical 
sketch of the artist and explanations of the 
various portraits were included in the dis- 
play. 

Campus Landscaping. — A landscape spe- 
cialist of the Marshall Nurseries from Ar- 
lington, Nebr., has been engaged to make 
a survey of the Concordia campus. This is 
the beginning of a five-year beautification 
program. 

ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INp. 


President Herbert G. Bredemeier has been 
extended the call to teach history at Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis. 

Commencement speaker for graduation 
exercises (1958—1954 school year) will be 
the Rev. Armin Oldsen, former Lutheran 
Hour speaker. Baccalaureate and Com- 
mencement services will be held Sunday, 
June 6. 

Over 500 people attended the home con- 
cert of the A Cappella Choir, March 21. 
Featured on the program was Bach’s Easter 
Cantata No.4, performed with chorus and 
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orchestra. The orchestra was composed of 
students, faculty, and friends of the Fort 
Wayne area. On its last week-end tour, 
April 29 to May 2, the choir appeared in 
concerts in western and central Michigan. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Dedication of the final and larger unit 
of Pritzlaff Hall is scheduled for the early 
part of May. 

The annual Gym Night program was pre- 
sented to capacity houses on April 2, 3, 
and 4. Sponsored by the Athletic Depart- 
ment, the program is an original production 
by Coach William C. Ackmann, featuring 
a variety of skills developed in the physical 
training program. This year’s program pre- 
sented seventeen acts. Notable efficiency 
and speed in changing from one act to the 
next helped keep the program within a two- 
hour limit. 

As a supplement to the weekly Lenten 
services the St. Matthew Passion of J. S. 
Bach was presented in the college chapel 
on Thursdays, a half hour before the regular 
service. The presentation was repeated in 
the noon hour on Mondays for upper class 
men and for visitors in the Milwaukee area. 
Attendance, especially on Thursdays, was 
high, often numbering more than eighty stu- 
dents. The recently recorded Westminster 
version, made under the direction of Dr. 
Hermann Scherchen, was used. 

Rev. Oscar Feucht visited the campus on 
March 16 and 17 to encourage students to 
develop greater interest and skill in the use 
of the Bible. He attended numerous classes 
in religion, delivered chapel sermons, at- 
tended various student group meetings, and 
met with the faculty. In every instance he 
pointed to the Bible as the minister’s fore- 
most tool and indicated opportunities and 
means for its greater utilization. Milwaukee 
newspapers provided cordial and intelligent 
reports on his activities at the college. 

On April 22—27 the college chorus made 
an Illinois-Iowa tour, singing under the 
direction of Mr. Harold E. Albers. 

“Open house,” scheduled primarily to en- 
able prospective new students and their par- 
ents to observe campus routine, was held 
on April 23. 
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ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
St. Pau, MINN. 


More Classroom Space Provided. — Plans 
are under way to enlarge the classroom space 
at Concordia in St. Paul. Work is to begin 
in June. Six new classrooms are to be pro- 
vided, together with as many professors’ 
offices, in the space now occupied by the 
chapel. The chapel will be housed in the 
building formerly used for gymnasium. The 
athletic and physical education program 
has already been transferred to the new 
Lutheran Memorial Center. In this manner 
the classroom and chapel accommodations 
will be enlarged to serve a student body of 
500. The Max and Gerald Buetow architec- 
tural firm has been engaged to draw the 
plans. 

Activities of Faculty Members. — Mr. 
Robert Barnes, physical education director, 
was recently elected president of the South- 
ern Minnesota Junior College Conference. 
He succeeds Mr. John Olfield of Bethany 
College, Mankato. Prof Robert Koehler has 
received a Fulbright scholarship, which en- 
ables him to spend a year in Europe as 
exchange teacher. He plans to teach Eng- 
lish in a high school in Hamburg, Germany. 
Prof. Arthur M. Ahlschwede has been ap- 
pointed to a special committee to inspect 
private academies and high schools in Min- 
nesota in behalf of the Senate Committee of 
the University of Minnesota, which acts as 
State accrediting agency for private colleges 
and high schools which are not regionally 
accredited. Professor Ahlschwede also has 
been chosen by the elementary school prin- 
cipals of the Twin Cities to arrange for the 
annual Lutheran elementary school field day 
at Concordia College in May. More than 
1,000 Lutheran children are represented at 
this field day, which provides for competitive 
play in various sports and includes an elab- 
orate box lunch on the college lawn at noon. 


Lutheran Student Government Confer- 
ence. — Dean L. C. Wuerffel of the Saint 
Louis Seminary recently met with the stu- 
dent council to discuss plans for the Lu- 
theran Student Government Conference 
which is to be held here next year. During 
his visit he also met with the ministerial — 
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students and addressed the whole student 
body at a convocation. Representatives 
from the two senior teachers’ colleges have 
likewise visited us and have discussed 
teacher training with staff members and 
with students. 


Scholarship Funds. — A patron and friend 
of Concordia recently informed the school 
through his pastor that he had included in 
his will a gift of $5,000, to be used as a 
scholarship fund. Recently a Lutheran 
Christian woman lost her purse while riding 
on a bus. She vowed that if the purse were 
found again, she would give the money in 
the purse to this school. The purse was 
found, and the school was benefited to the 
extent of $100. 


LuTHERAN ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEx. 


By arrangement with Dr. Arthur L. Mil- 
ler, Executive Secretary of Synod’s Board 
for Parish Education, the Texas District 
Board for Parish Education held an all-day 
plenary meeting at the college on March 8 
for the purpose of evaluating the status of 
parish education in Texas and also to discuss 
the program and the policies of Synod, with 
particular emphasis on the relation of Syn- 
od’s Board to the Texas District Board. In 
addition to the advisory members of its 
seven departments, the Texas Board had in- 
vited Circuit Visitors and also the Rev. Mar- 
tin P. Studtmann, editor of the Texas Sup- 
plement of the LurHERAN WITNEss. Among 
the thirty-five in attendance were several 
women advisory members. 

A number of students of the college de- 
partment voluntarily associated themselves 
in a mission society for the purpose of gain- 
ing experience in church work. They plan 
to make themselves available to local con- 
gregations for canvassing and Sunday school 
work. 

The school was again represented at the 
annual Lutheran Student Government Con- 
ference, held at Concordia Teachers College 
in Seward. Instructor Kenneth Kramer and 
the presidents of the high school and the 
college groups and another college man at- 
tended. 
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St. PAut’s COLLEGE 
Concorpis, Mo. 


The high school department of St. Paul’s 
College was accepted into the North Central 
Association for Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at the meeting of the association in 
Chicago on March 26. All groups acting on 
St. Paul’s application, beginning with the 
State committee, presented a recommenda- 
tion without qualification. 

The Rev. Lambert J. Mehl, pastor for 
Lutheran students at the University of Min- 
nesota, was elected to the presidency of 
St. Paul’s College at a meeting of the elec- 
toral board on March 11. Pastor Mehl’s 
reply had not been received at the time of 
this writing. 

David Stein, high school senior, placed 
second in the State American Legion Ora- 
torical contest at Jefferson City on March 19. 
The contest was held before the House of 
Representatives. Stein received a_ silver 
medal and a prize of seventy-five dollars. 

Several staff members attended the meet- 
ing of the Higher Education Division of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association at Mis- 
souri University on March 20. 

An experiment in improvement of read- 
ing rate and comprehension is currently be- 
ing carried out. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Membership Accepted. — Pursuant to a 
visit from an academic inspection team of 
the Northern California Junior College As- 
sociation, California Concordia College has 
been accepted as a member of the Associa- 
tion. 

Campus Events. — The student body 
heard an address by Professor Werner 
Wadewitz of the Seminario Concordia of 
Porto Alegre, Brazil. Professor Wadewitz 
is a native of San Francisco and an alumnus 
of CEC Cc! 

The Oakland faculty plans to be host to 
the faculty of Concordia College, Portland, 
Oreg., during the summer for a regional 
professors’ conference. 

The facilities of California Concordia Col- 
lege will be made available to the California 
and Nevada District convention; to two Lu- 
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theran Service Volunteer schools; and to a 
Youth Workers’ conference sponsored by the 
Walther League. In this connection the 
Publicity Department announces that the 
Walther League has agreed to sell space to 
C.C.C. for an exhibit at its convention in 
California this summer. Instructor Herbert 
Schmidt will be in charge of this college 
exhibit. 

Building on Campus. — Brohm Hall, new 
girls’ residence now under construction, is 
nearing completion. The new facilities will 
be available for school opening in the fall. 

Concert Offerings. — Professor Hugo 
Gehrke’s monthly concert offerings on Sun- 
day afternoons at Concordia, Oakland, have 
become eagerly awaited events in the rich 
musical life of the San Francisco Bay area. 
The March concert presented compositions 
of Brahms, Bach, Praetorius, Eccard, and 
Vierne and was highlighted by an outstand- 
ing rendition of Georg Teleman’s “Sonata in 
C Minor.” The May concert is the tradi- 
tional home concert of the Concordia Chor- 
isters. During the Easter vacation the 
Choristers were on their 1954 spring tour, 
covering the southern valley and coast cir- 
cuits. The tour began at Fresno and went 
as far south as Whittier and Orange. It 
ended at Visalia in the Southern San Joa- 
quin Valley. 

Lectures on Travel in Europe. — Dr. R. T. 
Du Brau has been engaged by the Southern 
California District L.L. L. for their spring 
retreat at Arrowhead Lodge. He will discuss 
the “Problem of Religious Liberty in Prot- 
estant Minority Countries.” This series of 
lectures presents the professor’s observations 
and conclusions from his recent travels in 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, and France. 


_ THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN 


President Eisenhower has set in motion 
a plan to call State-wide conferences on 
education and to cap these with a national 
conference to be held in Washington. 

The President first made this suggestion 
in his State of the Union message. He fol- 
lowed it up with a request that Congress 
appropriate the money needed to carry 
out his proposal. 
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In his address, the President said: “Youth 
— our greatest resource — is being seriously 
neglected in a vital respect. The nation as 
a whole is not preparing teachers or build- 
ing schools fast enough to keep up with the 
increase in our population. 

“The preparation of teachers, as, indeed, 
the control and direction of public educa- 
tion policy, is a State and local responsibility. 
However, the Federal Government should 
stand ready to assist States which demon- 
strably cannot provide sufficient school 
buildings. In order to appraise the needs, 
I hope that this year a conference on edu- 
cation will be held in each State, culminat- 
ing in a national conference. From these 
conferences on education, every level of 
government — from the Federal Govern- 
ment to each local school board — should 
gain the information with which to attack 
this serious problem.” 


EDUCATION IS BIG BUSINESS 


In 1952 all governments (federal, state, 
local) spent over $100 billion for public 
services. Of this, $40 billion was used for 
national defense. The next largest expendi- 
ture, $9.6 billion, was for education. From 
this it is evident that the per capita cost of 
education was $61.00 and for national de- 
fense, $225. Other expenditures were as 
follows: foreign aid, $5.2 billion; natural 
resources, $5 billion; highways, $4.7  bil- 
lion; public welfare, $2.8 billion; hospitals, 
$2.5 billion; police, $1.1 billion; sanitation, 
$1 billion; and public health, $.7 billion. 
“Other government expenditures” took the 
balance of the $100 billion — including 
huge sums to service the federal debt. 


Statistics from U. S. Census Bureau 


SCHOOL FACTS 


Here is information released by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, National Education 
Association, and U. S. Office of Education. 

In 1953, 23,347,000 pupils were enrolled 
in the elementary schools of the United 
States. The prediction for 1960 is 
80,548,000, or an increase of 31 per cent. 

In 1958, 7,222,000 students were en- 
rolled in the high schools of the United 
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States. The prediction for 1960 is 9,422,000, 
or an increase of 80 per cent. 

In 1958 there were 1,088,584 teachers in 
the public schools of the United States. Ot 
these, 71,589 were emergency teachers. The 
average salary was $3,725. The elementary 
teachers who finished school in 1953 num- 
bered 47,500. The need was 118,000. 

Approximately 50,000 classrooms were 
built in 1953 to provide space for the mil- 
lion and a half enrollment increase. How- 
ever, 500,000 pupils were still on half-day 
shifts. 60,000 classrooms will have to be 
built annually during the next seven years 
if the needs are to be met on the basis 
of predictions up to 1960. 

The estimated per pupil expenditure for 
the 1953—54 school year is $247.45. 


AN APPEAL FOR HELP 


The teacher-education colleges of Synod 
were able to furnish only forty-one per cent 
of the total number of new teachers that were 
needed to begin the 1953—54 school year, 
according to a recent report by Dr. A. C. 
Stellhorn, Secretary of Schools. 

Our expanding school system called for 
an additional 201 instructors. With liberal 
support of the Church the teachers’ colleges 
were able to increase the number of avail- 
able graduates to 344 in the spring of 1953. 

The problem: Total demand 848. 

Total supply 344. 

What’s the solution? 

Several answers are suggested. One is — 
train more men and women. The average 
tenure of the male teacher is considerably 
longer than that of the woman teacher. 
About one half of the teachers in our edu- 
cational system are men teachers. The 
church has been successful in recent years 
in increasing the number of men available. 
A large supply has appeared this spring. 
The school office has urged congregations 
to call men graduates. 

A second answer to our problem lies in 
the recruitment of Lutheran men and women 
with college training and those with previous 
public or parochial school teaching experi- 
ence. The registrars at our teachers colleges 
stand ready to assist individuals to select 
full-year or summer school programs which 
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would include “refresher” or “conversion” 
courses. 

We invite your careful consideration to 
solution number two. Invite interested per- 
sons in your parish to write to Seward or 
River Forest. Stewardship of talent is an 
important Christian responsibility. Each in- 
dividual parish can make its contribution 
and carry out its obligations by co-operating 
to find eligible people to feed His sheep. 

V. C.K. 


THE MICHIGAN METHOD 


In the interest of alleviating the desperate 
woman teacher shortage, Superintendent S. J. 
Roth of the Michigan District suggested the 
following to the pastors and principals of 
that District. 

1. Find a girl in your congregation who 
likes children and seems to have talent for 
teaching. She may have a college educa- 
tion, or she may be a college student. 

2. Speak to her about the prevailing need, 
and enlist her interest. 

8. Send us her name and address and a 
brief description of her capabilities. We will 
carry on from there. Our negotiations with 
the young lady will depend in part upon 
her training. In all probability we should 
suggest that she attend summer courses be- 
ing arranged especially for this purpose at 
River Forest. 

He also announced a workshop for the 
last full week in August. At this workshop 
attention will be focused on “Textbooks for 
Christian Schools.” 


CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR 


The last week end in February found 
some eighty church musicians attending the 
mid-winter Church Music Seminar at Val- 
paraiso University. The three-day meeting 
had a special significance in that it marked 
the tenth anniversary of the Church Music 
Seminar movement... 

Dr. Nickel, dean of the music faculty at 
Valparaiso University and chairman of the 
seminar, prepared an excellent program of 
panel discussions, choral and instrumental 
performances, and timely lectures. The art 
and practice of music in its high privilege 
to serve divine verities became the very 
essence of the seminar. The sincerity and 
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purposefulness of this church-music reform 
movement was admirably reflected in the 
scholarly research by Dr. Martin Naumann 
of Springfield in his topic “Liturgy as Con- 
fession,” by Prof. W. E. Buszin of St. Louis 
on the “Life and Works of Samuel Scheidt,” 
by Mr. Frank Cozens of Toronto, Canada, in 
a lecture demonstration on “Chanting of 
Psalms,” and in a survey by Dr. Hans Rosen- 
wald of “Contemporary Music in Germany.” 

The musical performances during the 
seminar included an organ recital by Dr. 
Heinrich Fleischer, a brief concert by the 
University Choir and also by the University 
Chapel Choir. The latter group presented 
a group of six liturgical compositions by 
Mr. Wienhorst, a member of the Univer- 
sity’s music faculty. Music in a lighter vein 
by the University Orchestra and by various 
ensemble groups provided moments of en- 
joyment and relaxation for the seminar 
members. 

The strong esprit de corps of the seminar 
group gave every evidence that The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod is not only 
looking back upon a glorious past which has 
bequeathed to the Church a marvelous 
musical heritage, but also is conscious of the 
present need for study and research that will 
assist in a revival of a truly creative and 
inspired musical activity which will again 
reiterate unchanging truths in our own way 
and for our own time. PauL ROsEL 


DO YOU KNOW? 


A Benefit of Recession — Some govern- 
ment economists are of the opinion that a 
slight recession is inevitable in 1954. Should 
a recession materialize, it would probably 
have an impact on teacher supply. It has 
been estimated that about one million people 
working in industry have teaching certifi- 
cates. Should their positions become pre- 
carious, they would probably seek the 
economic stability of the teaching profes- 
sion. It is obvious that this adjustment 
would have the advantage of alleviating the 
teacher shortage. At this time it would be 
difficult to predict whether the adjustment 
indicated would have a bearing on teacher 
supply and demand in the Lutheran Church. 

The Changing Curriculum. — According 
to the Biennial Survey of Education in the 
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United States, 38.5 per cent of the pupils 
in high school were enrolled in English in 
1900. In 1949 it was 92.9 per cent. En- 
rollments in history (and social studies) 
dropped from 72.8 per cent to 67.5 per cent; 
science, from 83.9 per cent to 53.8 per 
cent; mathematics, from 85.6 per cent to 
54.7 per cent; foreign language, from 72.7 
per cent to 21.8 per cent. 

Increases are found in the newer subject 
Enrollments in business courses jumped 
from 3.4 per cent (1915) to 58.1 per cent; 
industrial subjects, from 11.2 per cent 
(1915) to 26.6 per cent; physical educa- 
tion, from 5.7 per cent (1922) to 69.4 per 
cent; home economics, from 8.8 per cent 
(1910) to 24.2 per cent; agriculture, from 
4.7 per cent to 6.7 per cent. 

Difference in Staff. — At the close of the 
last academic school year, the four public 
schools of Forest Park, Ill., were staffed by 
48 teachers and administrators. 1,045 pupils 
were enrolled. The two parochial schools 
(one Lutheran and one Catholic) had 988 
pupils in two schools. The staff consisted 
of 24 teachers and administrators. 


Prospects for Lutheran High Schools. — 
The Colorado Lutheran High School Asso- 
ciation has purchased a ten-acre tract in the 
southwestern section of Denver. It is equiv- 
alent to two city blocks. 

The Lutheran High School Association of 
the Calumet Area was organized to “estab- 
lish, own, operate, and maintain a high 
school in harmony with the teachings of the 
Bible and the principles and practices of the 
Lutheran Church.” The Calumet Area in- 
cludes Gary and Hammond, Ind., and Lans- 
ing, Ill. 

This is Progress. — The Christian day 
school and high school of Christ Lutheran 
Church at Porto Alegre, Brazil, has an en- 
rollment of 667. 

A Different Kind of School. — A Chinese 
Christian school was opened February 8, 
1954, by True Light Lutheran Church in 
its building in New York’s Chinatown. The 
school has an enrollment of 100. Six teach- 
ers have been engaged. The daily sessions 
are held for about two hours in the late 
afternoon after public-school time. The lan- 
guage medium is Chinese. The subject mat- 
ter is religion. 


